


HIS drama of goodness gives words and form to our perplexity. How can a good life 
have no visible favors ? How are we to explain prosperity coming to a man besotted 
with every vice and repugnant to our souls, while beside him is one with heart aromatic of 
good as Spice-groves with their odors, with hands clean from iniquity as those of a little child, 
with eyes calm and watching for the advent of God and an opportunity to belp men -- but 
calamities bark at bis door like famine-crazed, ravenous wolves at the shepherd's but ; and 
pestilence bears his babes from his bosom to the grave ; and calumny smirches his reputation ; 
and his business ventures are shipwrecked in sight of the barbor ; and his wife lies on a bed 
of pain, terrible as an inquisitor’s rack ; penury frays bis garments, and steals bis home and 
goods, and snatches even the crust from his table -- and God has forgotten goodness ? Here 
is no parable, but a picture our eves have seen as we have stumbled from a garret, blinded by 
our tears as if some wild rain dashed in our faces. 

God does not care ; more, God's lightnings sear the eyeballs of virtue, tall and fair 1s 
angelhood -- this is our agonized estimate betimes, and we are troubled lest, unwittingly and 
unwillingly, we malign God. To an explanation of this fiery tangle of adversity the drama 

‘of Job sets itself. , How prodigious the task ! 

‘But the poem breathes perfume in our faces as we approach until we think we neighbor 
with honeysuckle blooms. What hinders to catch the fragrance for a moment ere we enter 
this room of suffering lying a step beyond? ‘‘Job”’ has beauty. ‘‘Job”’ bas bewildering 
beauty. This is no hasty word, rather deliberate and sincere. -An anthology from Job 
would be ample material for an article. -All through the poem thoughts flash into beauty as 
dewdrops on morning flowers flash into amethyst, and ruby, and diamond, and all manner 
of precious stones. In reading it, imagination is always on wing, like bumming-birds above 


the flowers. You may find similes that haunt you like the sound of falling water, and 
breathe the breath of surest poetry in your face. 


— From “ The Drama of Job,”’ by Rev. WILLIAM A. QuAYLE, D. D., in 
‘* A Hero and Some Other Folks.’’ 
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SUCCESSFUL 


SONGS 


Mailed free, postpaid, our special catalo = 
Selected Songs, containing the verses an 
productions, in part, of the following some: 
which are being sung by well-known con- 
cert singers, and are in great demand : — 


Absence ; $ .40 
By Alfred E. Little. 

A Dream - . -50 
By J.C. Bartlett. 

A Stein Song -40 
By F ta F ield Bullard. 

A Twilight Lullaby . -40 
By C. Mawson-Marks. 

Auf Wiederseh’n . r -40 
By Rossetter G. Cole. 

Doan Ye Cry, Ma Honey . -50 
By Albert W. Noll. 

Dreamy Days ° -50 
By Robert Ashford. 

Forgotten ° ° -50 

y Eugene Cowles. 

I Love You . ° -50 
By Carl Sobeski. 

Thy Name -50 


By Mary K ight Wood. 
The Wind is Awake 

By Homer N. Bartlett. 
Under the Rose -30 

By William Arms F isher. 


MUSIC Cc RE EVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year. 

A piano solo and song reproduced in each num- 
ber. New music and musical literature reviewed. 
Special articles by well-known writers. Portraits 
and biographical sketches of musicians. Every 
student of music needs this little magazine. Send 
2-cent stamp for sample copy and premium list. 


Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY _- _ BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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— Neighborship depends not upon blood, 
or sect, or profession, but upon humanity. 


—D. D. Whedon. 
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Future of the Religious Weekly 


HE future of the religious weekly will 
depend on the future of the country. 
It the country is going to close its churches, 
dismiss its Sunday-schools, give up mis- 
sionary work, and take to blank atheism 
or barren philosophy, the religious weekly 
will probably go as the leaves do when the 
sharp winds whistle. Butif the country is 
to be more religious instead of less, the re- 
ligious organ will have a greater field than 
ever. A product of the most religious cent- 
ury that the world has yet seen, it is sure 
to find a still greater demand in the deeper 
spirituality and wider effert for good in the 
twentieth century. The pulpit will need it 
as a ‘“‘companion piece,’’ and the pastor can 
use it with increased effect in keeping the 
people braced up and in right frame of mind 
for Sunday deliverances. A church with- 
out a religious paper is like a wooden 
bucket set out in the sun. The paper helps 
to keep the hoops on and the church water- 
tight. Thetwentieth-century minister, who 
is to bea very wide-awake man, will un- 
derstand this even better than it is under- 
stood now. 

The great missionary operations will also 
make greater use of the weekly organ. One 
reason why the mighty appeals now made 
for missions are not more effective is be- 
cause a large part of the church membership 
never hears or sees them. The splendid 
things published in the religious weeklies 
bloom on desert air so far as many families 
are concerned. What these families do see 
are the mean slurs and criticisms fired at 


the missionaries by Tom, Dick and the Old 
Harry. When somebody who hates the 
Christian religion a good deal more than he 
hates lying says that the missionaries are 
to blame for all the trouble in China, these 
pos read it in the dail popes, and it 

s its effect. They lose their grip on the 
grandeur of the church’s mission, and the 
next thing you hear from them is that quer- 
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ulous and squeaking hote: “IT don’t believe 
in foreign missions.” The average “man 
believes what he is stuffed with, andi _ he 
is stuffed only with this kind of*stuff, he 
is lost to the benevolent operations: of the 
church. 

Politicians are as wise as ‘serpents if not 
as harmless as doves, and they could teach 
the churches a lesson in this respect. They 
are buying newspapers. Never before were 
so many bought in acampaign. They want 
organs, big, little, and in every town. The 
churches have a campaign on hand, a battle 
against all the talsehood, heathenism, and 
general wickedness ot the world. They 
need organs, and they need them badly. 
It may sound like tooting our own horn to 
say this, nevertheless it is a toot which will 
do the churches good. — Advance. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 





College Opening Day Address by Dean 
Huntington, Sept. 20, a.m. Over 500 stu- 
dents last year. Growth the past seven 
years as follows: 319, 358, 385, 426, 456, 
491, 507. Send for leaflet, WA Metropolitan 


Coll 
Shoot of Theology ye Day, =. 
19, a.m. Address by Dean Buell. Stu- 
dents last year, 182, of whom 144 were 
college graduates. Steady growth in re- 
cent years. 

School of Law opens Oct, 3. Students 
last year, 409. Instructors, 36. Send for 
leaflet, ‘* Where to Study Law. ” 

chool of Medicine opens Oct. 4. Fac- 
ulty, 58. Send for circular just printed, 
An excellent preparation for this Sc 4 
can be obtained in the Agricultural Col 
lege at Amherst, Mass., which opens 
Sept. 4. 

All departments of the University have 
at least a few free Scholarships for the 

worthy, and the aid thus given amounts 
at present to over $25,000 a year. The 
last three graduating classes numbered as 
follows: 227, 255, 263. Total number in 
attendance last year, 1,430. 

For circulars address the Registrar, 
12 Somerset St., Boston. 








WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Eighty-fourth Year Opens Wednesday, 





WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Sept. 12, 1900 


“T feel that this year has given my boy a long start in the right direction in his scholastic 


career.” 


his son's first year at Wilbraham. 


women in noble living. 


So recently wrote a prominent professor in one of the leading American colleges about 
Precisely this is what we do, helping both young men and 
Ample Campus, Seven School Buildings, Large Library and Laborato- 


ries, Unexcelled Gymnasium, combine to make an adequate equipment for best work. Rich Hall, 
the spacious and popular school home, has been aewly furnished this vacation, and supplied with 


electric lights in every room, and improved heating and ventilation. 


Experienced Christian 


teachers who give personal attention to the all-round life of every student constitute a specially 
strong faculty. The large percentage of old students who have engaged rooms for next year 


guarantees fine associations. 


with great success. 


Recent graduates are enrolled in all the best Eastern colleges, pro- 
fessional and scientific schools. 


From our Art, Music, and Commercial courses youth have gone 


New students are advised to make early application that sufficient personal 


attention may be given to the arrangement of their studies before school opens. 
For any information or catalogue write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 
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Grand Army of the Republic in Chicago 


The last Grand Army parade of the cent- 
ury saw more than thirty thousand vet- 
erans in line, marching through the streets 
of Chicago with more than a million spec- 
tators vociferous in their applause. In 
the opinion of Commander-in-Chief Shaw 
it was the last great parade of the survivors 
of the Union Army, who thirty-five years 
ago laid down their arms and returned to 
their homes. It is not that there are not 
plenty of them still strong enough to en- 
dure the fatigues of « holiday parade, but 
that they are so widely scattered that it 
will soon be impossible to assemble them 
in large numbers in any particular place. 
It is always a pathetic sight to see these 
parades, and every year has deepened the 
pathos and enlarged the sympathies of the 
spectators. As a military pageant it has 
little to commend it in the matter of gilt 
and tinsel, but asa spectacle of what the 
citizens of this Republic are capable of 
doing, suffering and enduring, it is one of 
the most wholesome lessons that can be 
given. The sombre procession of aged and 
disabled men, survivors of a great army 
that sprang up at the call of Lincoln, is of 
tremendous significance, and in every city 
where it appears it dwarfs the most 
splendid pageantry of the armies of the 
modern world. In point of numbers, in 
the provision made for entertainment, in 
the busipess matters connected with the 
organization, and in the rare good fellow- 
ship that prevailed, the Encampment of 
1900 Was a great success. Judge Leo 
Rassieur, of St. Louis, who was a major in 
the 30th Missouri Volunteers, was elected 
Commander-in-Chief. The next encamp- 
ment will be held at Denver, Colorado, if 
satisfactory arrangements for transporta- 
tion can be made. 


Cuban Teachers Return 


After six weeks’ attendance upon the 
Harvard Summer School in Cambridge, 
with many excursions and much oppor- 
tunity for observation, the Cuban teachers 
were taken to New York by water, and 
from there to Washington and Phila- 
delphia. Arrangements were made for 
them to see a great deal of these three 
cities. In Washington they were given a 
reception at the White House, and in 
Philadelphia were taken to Independence 
Hall, the University of Pennsylvania, and 


several other places. The army transports 
which brought them to this country took 
them from Boston to New York, and then 
met them in Philadelphia to take them 
home. On the 29th of August they all 
reached Havana, with the remarkable 
record of no serious sickness, accident or 
mishap to any of the party during their 
trip. As many of them had never been in 
Havana before, they were entertained there 
for several days before proceeding to their 
homes, and to many of them this was one 
of the most interesting features of the trip. 
They are all enthusiastic over their visit 
to the United States, and the public schools 
of Cuba will be much impfoved because of 
it. These teachers (over 1,200 in number) 
represented more than three hundred cities 
and towns ; and no better or wiser method 
could have been found to bring Cuba in 
closer touch with the United States. The 
world has never seen such a remarkable 
instance of official, governmental and 
private philanthropy as this. The bold- 
ness of the enterprise is only exceeded by 
the remarkable manner in which it was 
carried out. 





Negotiating Loans in the United States 


Closely following the news that Great 
Britain had secured money in the United 
States at better rates than it could be had 
elsewhere, comes the report that an at- 
temptis to be made to float a Swedish 
loan of ten million dollars in New York. 
The Swedish Diet authorized the loan in 
May, 1900, for the purpose of extending 
the railway system of the country, and 
provided that the bonds should pay four 
per cent. interest till 1910 ; after that they 
are to pay three and one-half per cent., 
and not to be redeemed prior to 1920. The 
bonds are offered at ninety-eight cents on 
the dollar, with accrued interest added, 
and at this price there will probably be no 
difficulty in disposing of them. 





Exports of Manufactures 


In 1860 the United States exported man- 
ufactured goods to the value of $40,345,892 ; 
this was less than 13 per cent. of the total 
exports for the year. For the year ending 
June 30, 1900, the value of our manufact- 
ures exported was $432,284,366 ; this was 
31} per cent. of the total exports for that 
year. Great Britain exported manufact- 
ured goods to the value of $613,358,262 in 
1860, and this was nearly 98 per cent. of 
her total exports for that year. In 1899 
(the latest year for which we have returns) 
her ex ports of manufactured goods had in- 
creased to $1,092,563,072, but the per- 
centage had fallen to 84.84. That is to say, 
while Great Britain has increased her 
foreign sales of this class of goods one and 
one-half times, the United States has in- 
creased her sales by tenfold. A year ago 
the record of a million dollars a day for 


every working day in the month was con- 
sidered a phenomenal record, but we are 
now making a record of one million dollars 
a day for every day in the year. The 
month of July is usually considered a dull 
month for exports ; but last July we ex- 
ported manufactured goods to the value of 
$34,545,042, and for the first seven months 
of the present calendar year the exports.of 
this class of goods amounted to $268,309, 189. 





Allies’ Forces on the Pei Ho 


According to a report of the German 
naval commander there had been landed 
at Taku, up to August 18, a total of 45,- 
920 officers and men ; 20,081 of these were 
Japanese, 11,775 Russians, 6,131 British, 
4,625 Americans, 3,018 French, and 290 
Italians. Since that time the Germans 
and Russians have landed about five 
thousand men, so that the Taku-Pekin 
army now numbers about fifty thousand 
men, There are twenty-seven men-of- 
war at Shanghai, and their complement 
is about seven thousand men and officers ; 
Japan is supposed to have nearly ten thou- 
sand at Amoy ; and it is not known how 
many Russia has in Manchuria — some 
estimates are as high as 250,000. Ar- 
rangements are being made to winter 
5,000 American troops in the vicinity of 
Taku, and other nations will doubtless 
make provision for maintaining a consid- 
erable force at or near that point, With all 
the threats and the threatenings, it will be 
seen that the allies have no sufficient 
force at hand to engage in a war against 
China. 





Extraordinary Suggestion 


It is doubtful if any suggestion in con- 
nection with the present presidential cam- 
paign occasions more surprise than the 
bona fide proposition of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Indiana 
that an endless chain of prayer be made 
for the defeat of President McKinley 
because of his failure to abolish the army 
canteen. Professor Tyndall was the first 
to suggest that the efficacy of prayer be 
put to a test formulated in such a way as 
to carry conviction in case of its successful 
issue, and many people still remember the 
hue and cry against him. This latest 
device contemplates pledging thousands 
of women to promise to write two letters 
asking their recipients to pray every day 
that a better man than William McKinley 
be elected to succeed him, and to write 
two letters to their friends asking them to 
join in the work. To defeat McKinley is 
to elect Bryan, and, while both are good 
and able men, it is hard to see how the 
cause of temperance is to be advanced were 
these prayers to be answered. There is no 
proper issue. Had the suggestion been to 
pray for the election of John G. Woolley, 
it would have been consistent, although 
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still open to grave objections for its con- 
nection with the endless-chain nuisance ; 
but to pray that McKinley may be de- 
feated is to forget that it is written, ‘‘ Ven- 
geance is Mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’’ It is quite a task to explain satis- 
factorily the imprecatory psalms in the 
light of the Gospel ; it is utterly impossible 
to harmonize a prayer for revenge with the 
every-day petition which the Saviour 
taught. 





Railroad Earnings in 1898-'99 


The statistician has some interesting 
figures in the annual report of the Inter- 
state Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1899. It is to be regretted that 
many of the official reports are so far 
behind, for they lose much of their inter- 
est and their value. The reports for the 
year ending June 30, 1900, ought to be 
coming out by this time, instead of those 
for the preceding year. The report shows 
that stockholders were paid more money 
in dividends than they had been paid 
before for ten years. The average rate of 
the dividend-paying roads was less than 
that of the preceding year, but there was 
an increase in the number of roads 
that paid dividends. The capitalization 
amounts to $11,033,954,898, and the gross 
earnings to $1,313,610,118, but the net 
earnings were only $164,154,813. As eom- 
pared with the year before, there is an 
increase of $66,000,000 in gross earnings 
and $24,000,000 in net earnings. Were the 
railroads united under one management, 
and capitalized at anything like a reason- 
able valuation, there would be a very 
different showing. It is only in recent 
years that the companies have been 
getting down to business principles, and 
it is hoped that the days of railroad wreck- 
ing are passed. It is noted that one-half 
the freight transported came from the 
mines; the products of the factdries were 
next in order ; then came those of the farm 
and the forest. It was not many years 
ago that the grain trade was the most 
valuable contributor to railroad receipts, 
but now it is the mines and not the farms 
that furnish the most freight. 





Mine Owners and Mine Workers 


The last three years have seeu a marvel- 
ous development of the coal industry of 
the United States. During the first seven 
months of 1898 we exported 2,375,451 tons; 
for the same period of 1899, 3,006,082 tons ; 
and by July 31 of the present year we had 
increased the amount to 4,601,755 tons. 
There has been.a slight increase in the 
average cost of production, and the coal 
that was valued at $2.64 a ton in 1898 is 
valued at $2.87 in 1900. The miners of 
anthracite coal have seized upon the pres- 
ent time to present anew many old de- 
mands and to formulate some new ones, 
At this distance it does not seem unrea- 
sonable that 2,240 pounds should be reck- 
oned as a ton of coal in paying for its min- 
ing, but in some regions it takes 3,360 
pounds for a ton; nor does there appear to 
be any reason why the miners should not 
be paid twice a month as provided by law, 
and paid in cash ; nor that little, if any, 
profit need be demanded on the powder 
they are compelled to buy. The crucial 
point is im the matter of wages, and, al- 
though three advances (amounting to six 
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per cent. in the aggregate) have been 
granted within a few months, the de- 
mands for further increase amount to ten 
per cent. in some instances and twenty 
per cent. in others. Delegates represent- 
ing 142,544 miners met at Hazelton, Pa., 
last week, and voted to strike unless their 
demands were granted by Sept. 8. It will 
be necessary to secure the consent of the 
National Executive Board, which will 
meet in Indianapolis on the 6th, in order 
to get financial support; but this will 
probably be granted. The pulpit and the 
press have counseled moderation, but the 
miners are evidently prepared for a bitter 
struggle unless a compromise can be made. 
There are rumors that Democratic poli- 
ticians are urging a strike for political rea- 
sons; but, while they might be swift to 
take advantage of the strike, they will be 
very slow to appear as recommending it. 





Russia’s Latest Move 


It may be ungenerous to distrust the 
sincerity of Russia in appearing as a 
champion of peace and ranging herself 
by the side of the United States, but it 
looks very much as if she was satisfied 
with her present prospects in Manchuria, 
and that, seeing her way clear ultimately 
to secure all that she herself wants of 
China, she is now ready to oppose any 
alienation of Chinese territory. Be that 
as it may, it appears that Russia and the 
United States are in the main agreed as to 
what ought to be done, and that is a matter 
of prime importance. It is proposed to 
withdraw the foreign troops from Pekin, al- 
low the Chinese Emperor and the Empress 
Dowager to return, and to appoint com- 
missioners to negotiate through Li Hung 
Chang. President McKinley has main- 
tained the opinion that just as soon as 
some responsible authority appeared and 
showed itself competent to preserve order, 
the Powers should be ready to treat with 
it. In accepting the suggestion of the 
United States, Russia has suggested that 
her friend the Empress Dowager be called 
back to power. To this there may be 
some objection, but already there are re- 
ports of several changes of front. Ger- 
many has assured the United States that 
her policy has been misrepresented, and 
that she has had no intention of declaring 
war against China; Japan has ordered 
the withdrawal of all the forces she land- 
ed at Amoy just as soon as peace and or- 
der are restored. Latest advices, as we 
go to press, which may be contradicted 
tomorrow, assert that Germany will not, 
on any conditions, withdraw her troops 
from Pekin. There is a painful lack of 
trustworthy information as to the purpose 
and plans of the Powers. 





Bees and Honey 


During the last forty years there has 
been a remarkable development of the 
apiarian industry in the United States. 
The recent census will show that there are 
over 300,000 persons engaged in the culture 
of bees. The annual value of their prod- 
ucts is over $20,000,000. Fifteen steam- 
power factories, and many smaller ones, 
are producing supplies needed for the bee 
industry. Bee culture does not impoverish 
the soil, but on the contrary results in 
better seed and fruit crops. The demand 
for American honey is increasing, England 
being our chief buyer. The United States 
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produces more honey than any other 
nation, sending cargoes of it abroad both 
from the Pacific and from the Atlantic 
coasts. The finest quality of honey is 
made in hives about which white clover 
and basswood may be found; the greatest 
quantity is made from golden-rod and 
buckwheat blossoms. New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Vermont furnish the most 
comb honey, while from Arizona and Cali- 
fornia comes the greatest quantity of liquid 
honey. The industry is only iv its infancy 
in this country, and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology is authority for the 
statement that the present existing flora 
would sustain ten times as many bees as 
we now have, and that there is a steady 
demand for honey which would not be 
met even by this tenfold increase. An 
industry that has in it employment for 
three million people, and annual returns 
to the amount of $200,000,000, ought to 
command more attention than it does. 





Italy and the Pope 


Neither Pius IX. nor Leo XIII. has ever 
recognized the Kingdom of Italy. Victor 
Emmanuel IT. and Humbert I. were kings 
of Sardinia only, so far as their recognition 
by the Vatican was concerned, Follow- 
ing the established precedent, Leo XIII, 
has caused a note to be forwarded to each 
of the Roman Catholic powers that so.long 
as Italy contests the rights of the Holy 
See, he will recognize the successor of 
Humbert as King of Sardinia, and noth- 
ing more. The note further appeals to 
the powers to relieve the Pope from an in- 
tolerable situation, and declares that the 
condition of the Papacy is steadily grow- 
ing worse under Italian rule. Immedi- 
ately after the death of the late king it 
was reported by a newspaper which is 
commonly credited with being a semi- 
official organ of the Vatican that he had 
meditated giving up Rome to the hie- 
rarchy. The statement was immediately 
called in question, and the presumption is 
that no such action was contemplated. 
There is no manner of doubt that Hum- 
bert felt, even more keenly than his 
father, the enmity of the Vatican, and 
that he would have made great sacrifices 
in order to be restored to the fellowship of 
the Roman Catholic Church ; but it is 
doubtful if either father or son was ever 
strong enough in the affections of the 
people to surrender to the Pope and still 
retain his kingship. 





Zambesi’s Seven Streams 


The Zambesi River flows through twelve 
hundred miles of African territory, and 
empties into the Indian Ocean through 
Portuguese East Africa. Last November 
an exploration party started from Victoria 
Falls, in Marotseland, to determine the 
source of the Zambesi. After the usual 
perils attending African voyages by water, 
they reached the Marunda-a-ma-Kesh 
Cataracts, which although small make one 
of the most picturesque scenes on the river. 
At this point they proceeded on foot, their 
way being through swamps swelled to 
twice their usual size by heavy rains, and 
their progress being further impeded by 
the necessity of getting the most of their 
food from the natives, who were not dis- 
posed to be friendly, but who offered no 
real resistance to the party. Reaching a 
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plateau at an elevation of about five thou- 
sand feet, they located seven bubbling 
streams which unite to form the Zambesi 
in latitude 11 deg., 33 min., 45 sec. 8., lon- 
gitude 20 deg., 51 min. W.,as near as 
could be determined. This locates the 
<ouree in the extreme northwestern corner 
of British Central Africa. The party 
started last November, but the official re- 
ports have only recently reached London. 





Twelve Largest Cities 


Official returns published up to this 
time show that what are probably the 
twelve largest cities in the United States 
contain an aggregate population of 10,- 
080,952 inhabitants—an average of 840,- 
079, The census of 1890 gave these cities 
a population of 7,396,722; so that there 
has been an average gain of about 36} per 
cent. in ten years. The smallest percent- 
age of gain is credited to Cincinnati (9.77 
per cent.), and the largest to Chicago 
(54.44 per cent.). The returns from thirty 
cities (believed to be the largest) show an 
average gain of about 31 per cent. Bos- 
ton and Providence, which are both in- 
cluded, show gains of 25.07 and 32.88 per 
cent. The city of Omaha is the only one 
of the thirty showing a decrease in popu- 
lation ; and if the enumerators made no 
mistake, the population of that city has 
fallen from 140,452 in 1890, to 102,555 in 
1900— a loss of almost 27 per cent. Deduct- 
ing the gains made by annexation, Denver 
shows an increase of only about seven 
thousand, although it is claimed that 
fully seven thousand houses have been 
erected within the city limits during that 
time, and they are all occupied. There 
must have been some padding in 1890, or 
many omissions in 1900. These returns 
have given Nebraska and Colorado some 
concern lest their number of representa- 
tives in Congress be lessened under the 
uew apportionment. 





Claims for the Army Canteen 


In a letter to Senator Sewell, the Ad- 
Jutant General of the Army gives some of 
his reasons fér believing in the canteen. 
He states at the beginning that no dis- 
tilled liquors are sold (only beer and light 
wines); and then goes on to say that the 
introduction of the canteen has reduced 
desertion from ten per cent. to three per 
cent., and reduced the number of trials 
and convictions for drunkenness from 372 
during the six’ years immediately preced- 
ing to 160 for the same period immediately 
following; that it has the unqualified 
support of more than one thousand com- 
missioned officers, and that almost every 
company commander has reported in its 
favor. This last statement shows that it 
must have some redeeming features in the 
eyes of those who are responsible for the 
discipline, health and contentment of the 
men under their command. Other facts 
and figures given by the Adjutant General 
seriously affect the strength of his claims. 
The official reports doubtless show that the 
average expenditure at the canteen for 
beer on the part of officers and men for the 
year 1899 was only fifty-eight cents a 
month (it was only twenty cents in 1598), 
but nobody will claim that this represents 
any considerable part of the amount of 
money actually spent for intoxicating 
liquors outside the canteen, or that the 
question of average can determine any- 
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thing in view of the fact that many 
officers and men are total abstainers. To 
reply to the charge that the chief revenues 
of the canteen come from the sale of beer 
by declaring that the percentage was only 
six-seventeenths last year, is to raise some 
question in the minds of those who read 
the list of articles kept for sale. Any 
variety establishment which confesses that 
more than one-third its profits come from 
the sale of beer can scarcely expect to be 
regarded as a strictly temperance concern. 
The claim that the army of the United 
States, or any other army in the world for 
that matter, is ‘‘a model temperance 
society, where reasonable abstinence is the 
rule, and whose precepts and example 
could be followed by all people in safety 
and sobriety,’’ is quite too much, and 
savors of an intemperance in words with 
which temperance advocates are some- 
times charged. 





Boers Driven from Machadodorp 


It is once more reported that the war in 
South Africa is about over; that the Boers 
have been driven into the last ditch, and 
that Krueger is about to flee the country. 
It is true that the British have succeeded 
in driving them out of Machadodorp, but 
it is also true that they saw the trap that 
was set for them if they remained, and 
escaped it by their retreat. They are now 
in the wild and hilly country around Ly- 
denburg — their last possible stronghold, 
probably. Here campaigning will be ex- 
tremely difficult, and the war may be pro- 
longed indefinitely, if ammunition and 
stores hold out. The latest move is of su- 
preme importance to the British, because 
they have secured the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
road, which was the last outlet to the sea 
remaining in the hands of the Boers. 
Gen. Olivier was captured near Winburg, 
but that was a barren victory, since he 
had only two hundred of his gpidiers at 
the time of his capture. The whereabouts 
of General De Wet are unknown, but he 
is probably south of the Vaal, and it will 
require twenty thousand British troops to 
look out for him. General French has 
succeeded in liberating about two thou- 
sand British prisoners, and this causes 
much rejoicing. Lord Roberts recently 
spoke in very high terms of General Bul- 
ler, and there are those who believe he is 
preparing the way to retire from South 
Africa and leave the completion of the 
work to Buller, to whom it was originally 
committed. Notwithstanding the reports 
of the speedy coming of the end of the 
war, British reinforcements are pow en 
route. from England, and Lord Roberts 
has asked that the Canadian troops may 
be retained three months longer. 





Bubonic Plague in Glasgow 


The report of the discovery of a case of 
the bubonic plague in Glasgow was quick- 
ly followed by a declaration from the local 
board of health that the city was infected 
with it, and by so many cases as to war- 
rant the statement that it had become ep- 
idemic. It appears that a wake was held 
over the body of a quay laborer who had 
probably died of the plague, and that the 
disease was widely scattered. Eleven 
cases were admitted to the hospital last 
Friday, and the number of suspicious 
cases has increased with frightful rapidity. 
The municipal authorities have acted 
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with promptness, decision and thorough- 
ness, and they still hope to confine its 
ravages within fixed limits. Its appear- 
ance and rapid increase have caused much 
justifiable excitement in many countries. 
Denmark was the first to declare a quar- 
antine against all vessels arriving at Dan- 
ish ports from Glasgow, but other coun- 
tries, including our own, promptly fol- 
lowed her example. 





Events Worth Noting 


Under the instructions issued by Presi- 
dent McKinley, April 7, the Philippine 
Commission assumed powers of legislation 
and appointment, and the general control 
of all civil affairs in the Philippines, last 
Saturday. 


A revision of the criminal code of Italy 
removed regicide from the list of capital 
crimes, and so the assassin of King Hum- 
bert has been sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. The trial was held at Milan, and 
was very brief, as the prisoner admitted 
his guilt. 

Itis now expected that the return of the 
Volunteers trom the Philippines will begin 
about the middle of November. There are 
about 31,000 of them, and it will require all 
the transports nearly six months to bring 
them home. The first regiments to go out 
will be the first to come home. 


The battleship Alabama had her official 
trial trip on Tuesday of last week. The 
contract called for sixteen knots; she aver- 
aged about seventeen during the four hours’ 
trial,and then made the run to the Dela- 
ware with an average ot sixteen. 


In 1896 North America raised seventy 
million barrels of apples, and that is the 
banner year; butit is now predicted that 
this year’s crop will exceed eighty mill- 
ion barrels, and may reach one hundred 
million. 


The Taffville Railroad Company, Cardiff, 
Wales, has reconsidered its former action, 
acceded to the demands of the strikers, and 
fifty thousand men went to work last Fri- 
day ; the rest of the colliers resumed work 
on Monday. 


Solicited by many leading citizens of 
Honduras, Rev. Dr. Jenckes has engaged a 
taculty ot teachers, provided himself with 
instruments, apparatus and supplies, and 
sailed to open an American college for girls 
at Santa Cruz de Yojoa, Honduras. 


A deputation of four hundred German 
subjects complained to the German Foreign 
Oftice that they were not only hurried out 
of the Transvaal by the British authorities, 
but that they were cruelly treated, robbed 
ot their property, and landed penniless in 
Flushing. They claim large damages. 


Spain’s consuls in Cuba have officially 
reported that the Spanish population there 
has refused almost en masse to accept 
American citizenship, and that 66,831 house- 
holders have inscrived their names in the 
registers kept for that purpose in the con- 
sular offices. 


The new steamer Deutschland broke all 
records but one on a former trip to New 
York, and on her way to that port last 
week she eclipsed all previous records. She 
made the fastest time across the Atlantic 
before, but she has now to her credit the 
largest day’s run ever made — 584 knots. 


President McKinley has asked ex-Presi- 
dents Cleveland and Harrison to serve as 
the American members of the International 
Tribunal of Arbitration, tor which provis- 
ion was made by the Peace Conference at 
the Hague. Should they accept, it is inti- 
mated that Chiet Justice Fuller and ex- 
Secretary of State Olney will be asked to 
fill the other two places. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


N response to inquiries relative to the 
usual Fall Offer for new subscribers, 

the publisher that ZIon’s 
HERALD will be sent to new subscribers 
from September 1 to January 1, 1902, for 
$2.50, the regular price for one year’s 
subscription. 


announces 


Those who subscribe imme- 
diately will receive the paper from the 
first of September ; but back numbers will 
not be furnished after the middle of the 
month. Subscriptions sent after Septem- 
ber 17 will, in all cases, date from the 
week that they are received. 

ZION’s HERALD will continue its well- 
known policy and character as the inde- 
pendent representative of American Meth- 
odism, fully sustaining its several depart- 
ments, and providing Methodists not only 
with what is necessary to know in regard 
to their own denomination, but presenting, 
weekly, a comprehensive glance at world- 
wide events and movements. 

Subscriptions may be made through 
any stationed minister, and the paper 
secured at once, the new subscriber mak- 
ing payment thereafter at his convenience. 
Will our ministers everywhere please 
announce this Special Offer to their con- 
gregations next Sunday, and will our lay 
readers make it known to friends who are 
not subscribers? 

Address all business letters to George E. 
Whitaker, Publisher, 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 





AWAY WITH THE WEIGHTS! 


HE successful runner must be light 
and free. A single superfluous pound 
is folly and defeat. Whoever means busi- 
ness strips down to first principles, gets rid 
of much that under other circumstances 
would be quite allowable and indeed ad- 
visable, and prepares himself scientifically 
for the work in hand. The Christian race 
is conducted under the same conditions. 
The Apostle in his directions about it 
seems to make a distinction between sins 
and weights. A positive violation of pre- 
scribed rules, or a failure to comply with 
well-known regulations, would entirely 
disqualify a candidate for the course. He 
would not be permitted to start, or would 
soon be stopped. But certain impediments, 
if he chose to take them, through lack of 
experience foolishly imagining them helps, 
while not excluding him from the race, 
would debar him from the prize. So with 
us religious runners. Away with the 
weights is a word of high wisdom. 

What are some of the weights which 
greatly hinder spiritual progress? A desire 
to do as others do and avoid singularity ; 
paying too much attention to slights, 
brooding over injuries real or fancied, un- 
due sensitiveness to criticism ; the vice of 
diffidence, timidity, self-distrust, lack of 
boldness and decision; an unrecognized 
covetousness which has hid itself under 
the more respectable names of prudence, 
thrift, economy, and the need of a proper 
provision for the future; false ambitions, 
by which our eyes have been taken from 
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the true prizes of life and fixed on unsatis- 
fying substitutes; talking too freely about 
people, with no evil intent, but in a man- 
ner in which we would not like our own 
affairs to be canvassed ; giving too large a 
regard to the opinions of those about us, 
and swerving from the straight course be- 
cause of their approval or disapproval ; ex- 
cessive love of our own opinion under the 
fond delusion that it is love of the truth 
that animates us, unwillingness to admit 
that we were mistaken, readiness to con- 
tradict; a determination to have our own 
way without much regard to the rights 
and preferences and comforts of those in 
our neighborhood ; speaking our mind to 
others brusquely, curtly, with little care 
for their feelings or the avoidance of giv- 
ing pain; borrowing trouble, and thus 
multiplying our burdens without the 
slightest necessity or the smallest good ; 
finding fault with Providence, as if be- 
cause an event was not easily explained 
by our limited intelligence it must neces- 
sarily be evil; holding too firmly to our 
own plans, instead of grasping them in 
such a way that they can readily be mod- 
ified according to the new light which 
God supplies moment by moment; in- 
dulging a selfish sorrow, by letting our 
thoughts dwell constantly on our own 
loss, rather than on the gain of the loved 
one and other ameliorating circumstances ; 
giving way to indolence, under the plea 
that we must take care of our health and 
not be worn out by overwork; worshiping 
material success, and letting ourselves be 
caught in the impetuous rush of modern 
times for the enlargement of our posses- 
sions. 

The list might be much extended, but 
this will suffice to show our meaning. 
Different weights to different people, ac- 
cording to temperament and circum- 
stances. No one carries them all. No 
one, pergaps, is wholly exempt. We 
must find out what our particular, indi- 
vidual weight is—that which chiefly 
hinders us from making better speed. It 
is not a small matter that we are going so 
slowly. It means shame and sorrow to 
us, harm to those near us, and distress to 
our best Friend. When the impediment — 
or impediments, for most of us must plead 
guilty to more than one of the above items 
— is discovered, take resolute measures to 
put it away. Much prayer and deep ear- 
nestness are needed. ‘ Looking to Jesus’’ 
is indispensable. When the heart is filled 
with Him, crowded to overflowing with 
His love, all things become easy. ‘‘ More 
love to Thee, O Christ!’’ When we can 
say, ‘‘ Now Thee alone I seek,’’ when this 
is all our prayer, the weights will drop 
away without much difficulty, and we 
shall run not only ‘‘ with patience,’’ but 
with high success. 





JEWISH PROSPECTS TODAY 


OURTEEN years ago the following 
words were written by Laurence 
Oliphant, the author who took a strange 
interest in the colonization of Palestine, 
residing there himself to help it on: 
‘* As I stood amongst the old stone records 
of the Christian occupation of Tiberias by 
the Knights of the Cross some seven hun- 
dred years ago, it occurred to me that the 
time had surely come for a new crusade — 
not to be undertaken with the modern 
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Christian weapons of ‘ Krupps’ and ‘ Gat- 
lings,’ in the name of a creed to cover a 
political purpose, but with steam-ploughs 
and locomotives, by farmers and mechan- 
ics, of a temper more consonant with the 
spirit of that religion which, while it 
claims Palestine as its birthplace, finds 
its full and only expression in service 
to humanity at large.’”” What would be 
that writer’s delight, had he lived long 
enough to see the wonderful developments 
of today, instead of having to lament in 
the words of Jeremiah: ‘This is Zion, 
whom no man seeketh after !’’ 

The renaissance of the Jewish people 
has been gradually going on, notwith- 
standing their persecutions, and they are 
now among the dominating forces of the 
world. That they largely control its fi- 
nances, seems to already foreshadow the 
fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy that they 
are to bring ‘‘ their silver and their gold 
with them ’’ (Isa. 60: 9). 

Independently of the colonization 
schemes, there has been a growing inter- 
est in Palestine. The excavations of the 
‘* Exploration Society’’ have disclosed 
many of the stones of Solomon’s and 
Herod’s temples ; also Solomon’s palace, 
and the ruins of the bridge that connected 
Mount Zion with the hill on which the 
western part of the city was built. Peo- 
ple ‘‘take pleasure in her stones, and 
favor the dust thereof’’ (Psalm 102 : 13). 
To the devout Jew her stones have been 
ever precious, bringing the half-prayer, 
half-prophecy and constant wish often to 
the lips: ‘‘ Leshana Habaa Berushu- 
laim ! (‘* Next year may we be in Jerusa- 
lem!’’) Witness, too, the thronged 
‘* wailiug-place ”’ in the ‘‘ Eternal City,’’ 
where Jews, dressed in their ¢a/ith (pray- 
ing garments), and women in white, with 
their heads pressed against the beloved 
wall, repeat with tears and loud crying 
the lament of the twenty-second Psalm ; 
exemplifying what the rabbis have said 
in the Talmud, that ‘since the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, the gates of prayer 
have been closed, and only the gates of 
tears are open.’’ 


* Kereft of every joy that life endears, 
These sons of sorrow seek relief in tears ; 
Against that sacred wall those lips are 

pressed 
That have not yet the crime ot crimes 
contfessed.”’ 


This is the old Zionism, that began and 
ended with tears. Whereas the new 
Zionism has a purpose —to nationalize 
the scattered people again, establishing a 
Jewish state once more in Palestine. 
Politically the scheme (as the London 
Spectator says) is that the Jews placed 
there are as the trustees for Europe, under 
guarantees from the Powers, that they 
hold the balance between the Christian 
sects — Greeks, Latins, Armenians, Prot- 
estants. That the interest gathers im- 
petus is shown by the contribution of one 
million dollars at the second Zionist Con- 
gress,as the earnest of the ten million 
dollars which the leaders of the move- 
ment desire, in order to open a bank in the 
furtherance of their plans. The recent 


Congress of Zionists held in London, the 
fourth in annual succession, attested a 
deepened and more general interest in the 
movement. 

Another proof of the spread of this inter- 
est is the reappearance of the Hebrew flag, 
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and its manifold wavings as far as the 
Ghetto of New York. It has two blue 
stripes on a white field, and between these 
the six-pointed star, or sign of the House 
of David. 

Perhaps another sign may be found in 
there having been quite an exodus from 
the East End of London of Jew artisans, 
where, weary of the tyranny of city con- 
gestion, they have gone to the green 
tields of Essex to become market garden- 
ers, as though they were preparing them- 
selves for the further migration by learn- 
ing once more to till the soil. 

That the land is being prepared fora 
great influx is visible by the new inland 
railways—from Jerusalem to Jaffa, from 
Damascus across Lebanon to Beyrout, 
with the idea of reaching south to the 
Isthmus of Suez; another passing sdtith 
of the Sea of Galilee, and reaching the 
Mediterranean at Acre. Besides this there 
are vast railway lines in progress that will 
meet in Palestine —one from Ostend to 
Port Arthur, the other from Constanti- 
nople to Hong Kong. Palestine will be 
the great centre of both of them. 

The east shores of the Mediterranean 
lost their importance when the convey- 
ance of goods by caravans was no longer 
able to compete with the sea-transport. 
Now that the ‘iron horse’’ will soon 
replace the old ‘‘ship of the desert,’’ the 
commerce between the East and West 
will be likely to flow again in its old 
channels; and this in itself would help to 
resuscitate Palestine. 

Another sign of the “‘ good time coming’’ 
is that the missionaries to the Jews report 
much less animosity than formerly towards 
Christ and His religion. Dr. Chapman, 
writing from Jerusalem, says: ‘‘ They no 
longer mutter a cursé when His name is 
mentioned in their hearing, or spit upon 
the ground when they pass a church 
dedicated to His worship. On the con- 
trary, they will say, ‘He was a good man, 
a true reformer; He lived before His time, 
and was unjustly punished; He was a 
good teacher, and, if ycu will, Saviour for 
you Gentiles,’ etc. These are the ideas 
that are taking root in Jewish minds,”’ 
In fact, the vail seems lifting. 


* Then, as the vail falls from those glisten- 
ing eyes, 
How gladly shall ye hear that voice, 
‘ Arise! 
Yea, with the world as witness, rise and 
shine!’ 
For lo! on Salem’s walls the light di- 
vine.” 





Death of Superintendent Breck- 
inridge 


HE chureb will learn with deep and 
genuine sorrow of the death ot Rev. 
John Storry Breckinridge, D. D., which oc- 
curred at Stamford, Conn., Aug. 29. Some 
two years ago, while engaged in his suc- 
cesstul work as the superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital in Brooklyn, 
he was attacked with hemorrhages of the 
lungs, and has since gradually failed until 
death came to his relief. A wite and one 
daughter survive. 

Dr. Breckinridge was born in Augusta, 
N. Y., July 12, 1838, and graduated trom 
Wesleyan University in the class of 1861. 
He joined the New York East Conference, 
and took rank a3 a successful minister with 
a good grade of charges, serving three pas- 
torates in succession in Brooklyn. Our ac- 
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quaintance with Dr. Breckinridge began 
when he visited the New England Conter- 
ences as the representative of the Brooklyn 
Hospital. To say that he made a most 
favorable impression tor himself, as well as 
for the splendid institution which he repre- 
sented, is stinted praise. Few men could 
address a Conterence session and make a 
more profound and pleasing impression. 
He could in the same breath convulse the 
Conference with his droll and epigrammatic 
witticisms and stories, or hush it to 
tears in telling of the almost miraculous 
benefits which had been conferred on some 
sufferer at the Hospital. He never wore 
out his welcome at our Conferences, but 
was always heartily received as a beloved 
brother and co-laborer. He was a valued 
contributor to these columns. In all our 
association with him he showed himself to 
be an able, manly, brotherly and devout 
servant of the church. 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. A. W. Leonard, who has been in 
Porto Rico for the last three months en- 
gaged in mission work, has returned. 


— Bishop Hendrix, of Kansas City, the 
fraternal delegate from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, to the English 
Wesleyan Conference, has returned to his 
home. 


— Dr. S. C. Bronson, of Evanston, IIl., 
has been secured by the Itinerants’ Club of 
the Central Ohio Conference to deliver at 
the coming session three lectures on ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Theology.” 


— Rev. Dr. T. C. Lliff was one of the 
speakers at the great patriotic religious 
service in the Coliseum, Chicago, Sunday 
evening, which opened the gathering of the 
Grand Army ot the Republic. 

— Miss Gertrude McKaig, daughter of 
Rev. R. N. McKaig, D. D., of Northern Min- 
nesota Conference, has returned from Hon- 
olulu, where she has been teaching in a 
government school during the past year. 


— Mrs. Vincent, wife of Bishop Vincent, 
with her son, Prof. Geo. E. Vincent of the 
University of Chicago, and her sister, Mrs. 
Dusenbury, sailed for Europe, Aug. 23, ex- 
pecting to meet Bishop Vincent at Zurich. 


—A reception was to be tendered to 
Bishop Hamilton and a farewell to Bishop 
Moore, at Grace Church, San Francisco, 
Tuesday evening, Aug. 28. Bishop Moore 
expected to sail Wednesday on the “* Hong- 
kong Maru.” 


— The Northern Christian Advocate says: 
“Dr. J. T. Gracey has been busily occupied 
of late with the report of the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference, consisting of two 
volumes, 540 pages each. His knowledge 
ot missionary work and his genius for ar- 
rangement insure careful and complete 
work,” 


— Rev. J. E. Rankin, LL. D., president of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
and author of the hymn,‘ God be with 
You till we Meet Again,’ spent the sum- 
mer months at Bennington, Vt. Aug. 19, 
at the request of Dr. Washburne, the pas- 
tor, he occupied very acceptably the Meth- 
odist pulpit. 

— Miss Elizabeth Moulton, daughter of 
the late John T. Moulton, of Lynn, and 
Prot. Edward L. Thorndike of Columbia 
College, son ot Rev. Edward R. Thorndike, 
D. D., presiding elder of Lynn District, 
were married at the home of the bride’s 
mother, 387 Summer Street, Lynn, Aug. 29, 
the service being performed by Dr. Thorn- 
dike. 


— Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson, of De- 
troit, was a leading and helpful spirit in 
the school of methods for deaconess work- 
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ers held at Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 9-10, 
She had charge of the question-box, and 
was ever ready to assist in counsel or dis- 
cussion. She also presented a synopsis of 
the new deaconess legislation at the recent 
General Conference, 


— Bishop Mallalieu lett last week fora 
six weeks’ absence, during which he will 
preside at the following Conferences: Nor- 
wegian and Danish, Milwaukee, Sept. 6; 
West Wisconsin, Viroqua, Wis., Sept. 12; 
Northern German, Springfield, Minn., 
Sept. 20; Chicago German, Manitowac, 
Wis., Sept. 27; Wisconsin, Appleton, Wis., 
Oct. 3. 


‘— Even the staid Churchman, the excel- 
lent organ of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, says: “ Mr. Coler, as candidate 
for nomination to the governorship of New 
York, is another of those rather rare men 
who are loved for the enemies they have 
made, and who have not only the will to 
serve the State at their own cost, but the 
ability to serve it effectively.” 

— Announcement is made of the death of 
Rev. A. M. Hough, of Los Angeles, which 
occurred, Aug. 28, trom paralysis. He was a 
greatly beloved and revered member of the 
Southern California Conference, and a 
brother-in-law ot Jay Gould. Though a 
superannuate for many years, he did great 
good by his counsel and generosity. He 
leaves a large estate. 


— Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher and wife 
entertained the preachers and their wives 
ot the Baltimore Preachers’ Meeting, at 
their beautiful country home, Alto Dale, 
near Pikesville, Aug. 21. The centennial 
of the holding ot the session of the Balti- 
more Conference at Stone Chapel in 1800 
was celebrated. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Drs. John F. Goucher, W. S. Edwards, 
and others. 


— Among the speakers at the New Hamp- 
shire Conference Epworth League conven- 
tion, to be held at Concord, Sept. 26 and 27, 
will be Dr. S. P. Cadman of New York, Dr. 
C. A. Crane ot Boston, Dr. H. E. Foss of 
Bangor, Me., Rev. Luther Freeman of Port- 
land, Me., and a number from the New 
Hampshire Conference. It is expected to 
be one ot the greatest Epworth League con- 
ventions ever held in New Hampshire. 


— Rev. G. W. Anderson, of Providence, 
R. L., sends the following interesting note 
of appreciation concerning a beloved 
“mother in Israel:” ‘“* At New London, 
Conn., where I have been supplying the 
past two Sabbaths, I stopped with the 
family of Gards. Doubtless the readers of 
Z10n’s HERALD will be interested to know 
that on Sunday, Sept. 2, ‘Mother’ Gard 
passed her 93d year, having been born 
Sept. 2, 1807. She is indeed ‘ the elect lady’ 
ot our Methodism in that region, well 
known and much beloved. Mary Annie 
Gard was converted at nineteen, under the 
preaching of Rev. Cyrus Foss (father of 
Bishop C. D. Foss), at what is now Orient, 
Long Island. Thus for seventy-four years 
she has been a growing and useful Chris- 
tian. To hear her tell of the preachers she 
once knew — Haven, Hascall, Blake, Sun- 
derland, Porter, Webb, and many more — 
and of the revivals she has witnessed, is 
inspiring. She has read Z1on’s HERALD 
tor some sixty years. Through a long 
widowhood and with a large tamily, God 
gave her help to guide her affairs, and only 
recently, since having a tall that lamed her 
badly, has she given up directing the home. 
She now waits with faith and hope, sitting 
and repeating, yea singing, the old hymns 
and songs, and feeding on the Word of God. 
A more cheerful, entertaining and intelli- 
gent person one seldom meets. Her con- 
versation is in heaven, and my visit was a 
benediction on my soul. She knew my 
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mother—and kindred spirits were they — 
and since my own mother’s departure Mrs. 
Gard has been to me like another mother. 
This noble and venerable Christian woman 
has taith that God will revive Methodism 
and renew His work among us in soul- 
Saving power.”’ 


— Rev. H. F. Fisk, D. D., of Northwest- 
ern University, brother of Everett O. Fisk, 
of this city, preached an excellent sermon 
on Sunday morning at Tremont Street 
Church, on “ Paul’s Three Ambitions.” 

— Mr. Richard W. Husted, assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, so well and favorably 
known to many of our readers, has resigned 
in order to devote all of his time to Boston 
University, ot which he is treasurer. 


— The Seneca County Journal of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., speaks very highly of Rev. 
Ezra Tinker, D. D., of the First Church of 
that place. Dr. Tinker has received the 
unanimous vote of the officiary of the 
church, requesting his return for another 
year. 


— In the campaign in Vermont for State 
officers, which has just closed, ex-Gov. 
Dillingham has been heard with special 
gratification by the people. We may be 
permitted to express the earnest hope that, 
as one important result of the election, his 
elevation to the United States Senate is 
assured. 


— The earnest friends of the Clarendon 
St. Baptist Church, this city — and they 
may be found in every country and clime 
because holding in tender and grateful 
memory the late Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon — 
will be gratified to learn that his successor, 
Rev. Emory W. Hunt, D. D., ot Toledo, O., 
began his pastorate last Sunday. Seldom is 
a church so long without a shepherd. 


— The Methodist Recorder (London) says: 
**The nomination of Protessor Davison for 
the presidential chair of the next Confer- 
ence was a foregone conclusion. The vote 
ot last year pointed in this direction, and 
the second vote at the election of Dr. Allen 
confirmed a beliet already general. All the 
readers of the Methodist Recorder will wel- 
come the former editor of this paper, and a 
present frequent contributor, to the chair ot 
the Conterence.” 


—Mrs. Mary E. Tuggy, daughter of 
Charles and Eliza Rich, recently died in 
Oakland, Cal. Mrs. Tuggy was a New 
England woman, and resided in Medford 
before going to California. She was a sister 
of Rev. Charles E. Rich, of the California 
Conference, and of Mrs. Raymond F. Hol- 
way, of Boston. She died aiter a long and 
painful illness. Beside the above, she lett a 
sister who is a deaconess in California and 
a brother in Indiana. 


—Itis the crisis that reveals the man — 
either his strength or his weakness. Few 
men have ever passed, or ever will pass, 
through a moretrying ordeal than did Min- 
ister Conger in those terrible days in Pekin. 
But he was in every respect equal to the 
emergency, and comes out of it a giant in 
ability, courage, patriotism and patience. 
In appearance Mr. Conger is an imposing 
man. He stands over six feet, has a broad 
and stalwart frame, and weighs more than 
two hundred pounds. After those long 
days ot suspense, when no word had been 
heard trom him, and when it was believed 
that he and his had suffered untold barbar- 
ities,as was any moment probable, what 
heroism was contained in that long-looked- 
for cablegram, when he declared that the 
situation was desperate, but that he had 
“abundant courage.” We are not sur- 
prised that all Lowa (his State) became en- 
thusiastically proud of him. Governor 
Shaw, representing the State,sent him a 
congratulatory and commendatory dis- 
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patch. The reply of Mr. Conger was re- 
ceived last week, and is worth quoting : — 


Shaw, Des Moines, lowa : 
Thank all lowa for congratulations. 
CONGER. 


— Mrs. Annie Winslow Kidder, mother of 
Rev. B. F. Kidder, ot the New York East 
Conference, died at the parsonage in Win- 
sted, Conn., Aug. 29. She was born in New 
Vineyard, Maine, June 5, 1820. Her tather, 
Rev. Howard Winslow, was for fifty years 
a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and under his earnest ministry 
many hundreds of souls were led to Christ. 
Converted at the age of ten years, Annie 
soon after united with the Methodist 
Church, and continued to the close ot her 
life a devoted Christian. She was married, 
in 1849, to Wellington Kidder, a prosperous 
tarmer of Maine. Three sons were born of 
this union, all otf whom are still living— 
Mr. W. P. Kidder, the inventor, of Boston, 
Rev. B. F. Kidder, reterred to above, and 
Prot. Charles Winslow Kidder, of the Em- 
erson College of Oratory, Boston. Mrs. 
Kidder had been in failing health for the 
past year. When death cameit found her 
prepared, and her entrance into life was 
most peaceful and triumphant. 


— Bishop Moore, who sailed from San 
Francisco for Nagasaki, Japan, via Hono- 
lulu, Aug. 29, on the steamer “ Hong Kong 
Maru,” received the following letter trom 
the President : — 

To the Naval and Military Commanders of the 
United States in China oron the Asiatic Sta- 
tion: This will present the Right Rev. David H. 
Moore, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for Eastern Asia. He is one of the most 
distinguished divines in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and worthy of the highest con- 
fidence. I bespeak for Bishop Moore any court- 
esy which can consistently be shown him. 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 


— Miss Althea M. Todd, missionary of 
the W. F. M. S. in Hing-hua Corference, 
China, is returning home by way of Singa- 
pore and the Continent. She writes under 
date of Swa-tau, July 27: **‘ The last month 
has been a trying one. Onerumor would 
start, then a little quiet, then an- 
other rumor more startling than the first, 
until at last the Consul and Mr. Lacy 
decided the best thing tor us to do was to 
vacate, for awhile at least. We did all our 
packing in one day, and part lett on the 
boat for Hong Kong, and the rest for 
Shanghai, intending to go on to Japan. 
This is the day set apart to kill all Chris- 
tians and foreigners in Foochow. You 
may have read ‘Robert Harding’s Seven 
Days; it was rather like that before we got 
away. The Vegetarians ordered two thou- 
sand knives made to use, but were reported 
to the official, who countermanded the or- 
der. There are five of us together here, on 
the way to Hong Kong— Misses Peters, 
Wells, Dr. Lyon and myself on the way to 
America, and Miss Jewell for Singapore. 
Yesterday we had a pleasant visit with the 
Miners and Ohlingers, who fled to Amoy 
some days ago.” 





BRIEFLETS 





Bishop Warren’s contribution in this 
issue is very timely, able and suggestive. 





Side by side we present trom two of our 
younger preachers very interesting and 
finely written letters of travel. Our read- 
ers will be glad to know that others are to 
tollow from the same pens. 





We are glad to note that ao boy who 
smokes cigarettes will be employed here- 
after in the Chicago post-office. The rule 
has been heretofore that the boys could not 
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smoke during working hours. Postmaster 
Gordon has decided that all cigarette- 
smoking by the boys in the office must 
cease, and no boys who have ever been ad- 
dicted to this habit will be given positions 
in the future. It is not necessary to bea 
“crank” on the tobacco question to recog- 
nize that unspeakable harm is being done 
to multitudes of youth who are indulging 
in the cigarette habit. Let the church and 
all good people wisely and persistently 
oppose this harmful practice. 





In connection with the Paris Exposition, 
almost daily services have been held in the 
Wesleyan Church, which is centrally sit- 
uated, and not far from the exhibition 
grounds. 





Rev. G. W. Wilson writes from Provi- 
dence, R. I., Aug. 30: “It is due to Bishop 
Mallalieu to say that he has mailed 450 
copies of my Review of Prot. Bowne’s 
‘Studies ot the Christian Life’ to New Eng- 
land preachers, free. Bishop McCabe’s 
notice reminded me that no mention had 
been made of it, and many may desire to 
thank the donor.”’ 





A miuister, a life-long Prohibitionist, calls 
attention to the fact that many persons are 
in error in using the phrase it cannot be 
* licensed’’ without sin, as if that were the 
language of the Bishops and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The term used was not 
licensed, but “‘ legalized.” 





R. S. Douglass, an influential lay mem- 
ber of the last General Conference from the 
New England Southern Conference, calls 
attention forcefully to ‘* Near-Sighted Min- 
isters,’”’ on another page. 





The Springfield Republican observes: 
“It appears that Mr. Cleveland is so per- 
plexed himself that he asks to be excused 
trom advising others as to their political 
duty. This is the first time that Mr. Cleve- 
land could not be placed.’’ 





We neither guess nor speculate about it, 
but state from a conviction of positive cer- 
tainty, that if the Methodist ministers 
throughout the conneetion would devote 
themselves this fall to an old-time canvass 
for increasing the circulation of our Meth- 
odist weeklies, more present and perma- 
nent good would come from it than from 
any other work which could possibly be 
done. The dropping of a Methodist paper 
week after week, into all our families, is 
the greatest need of the church. The Ad- 
vance of Chicago, on “The Future of the 
Religious Weekly” (reprinted on the 
inside of the cover), is in this connection 
particularly significant and forcetul. 





What is the significance of the fact, re- 
cently stated by Hugh Price Hughes at the 
London Mission, that of the hundreds of 
moral wrecks that come together at the 
Reseue Mission, most of them know and 
sing what is known as the “Sankey 
Hymns?” 





The opening session of the fall term of the 
School of Theology of Boston University 
will take place on Wednesday, Sept. 19, at 
10.30 A. M., in the chapel on Mt. Vernon 
Street. A member of the faculty will make 
the annual opening address. Dr. McDow- 
ell, secretary of the Board of Education, 
will be the speaker on Matriculation Day, 
three weeks later. 





A letter writen by Consul S. L. Gracey, 
of Foochow, China, on July 25, speaks 
hopetully of the situation in that part of 
China. He closes his letter with this inter- 
esting paragraph: ‘I have called in all 
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our missionaries from the country. Brew- 
ster, of Hing-hua, is a stubborn old hero, 
and won’t come here, but says that he in- 
tends to stand by his work. He has sent 
his tamily away, and has only a foreigner 
with him.” 





Is it malicious to have a quiet little laugh 
at the expense of our highly esteemed con- 
temporary, the Advance of Chicago, as we 
read, in its issue of Aug. 40,a paragraph 
beginning, ‘‘The Methodist General Con- 
ference, which is to meet in Chicago this 
week?” That paragraph was evidently 
written tor the first week of last May! 
Doubtless it was placed on the standing 
galley, and in the rush of putting the paper 
to press was thrown into the column to fill 
a gap, escaping the scrutiny of proot-reader 
and editor. Such mistakes are liable to 
happen in the best-regulated newspaper 
tamilies. 





When help seems impossible, then it is 
that it comes. Perhaps we cannot do any- 
thing but sit still and see the salvation of 
the Lord. **‘ Whom are you doubting?” 
was one of Mr. Moody’s questions when 
tearful people talked to him. It will be 
well tor us to put the question to ourselves 
when troubled with torebodings. We can- 
not realize that we are doubting the Lord. 





‘“*T never hear you speak a word against 
any one,” said a young girl to an elderly 
lady. ‘** And yet you have to deal with the 
most disagreeable people Iever met. How 
do you keep from speaking out?” “ Be- 
cause,’”’ was the reply, “‘ I am under bonds 
not to talk against any one. Youdo not 
understand ? I mean that I am bound by 
the law of kindness.” 





It seems, from a cablegram sent from 
Minister Conger last week to the Secretary 
of State, that the allies have become the 
unconscious and unintentional helpers of 
the Christian missionaries. This announce- 
ment was made in the dispatch: ‘* More 
Russian, German, French and _ Italian 
troops arriving. Imperia) palace will be 
entered Aug. 28. Military promenade of 
all nations through it, afterward closed and 
guarded.”’ This means that representatives 
of all the foreign troops were to march 
through the imperial palace, and then close 
and guard it, apparently to show the Chi- 
nese that they had absolute control, and 
also to meet the Chinese superstition that 
the gods would punish such an invasion of 
the sacred palace by the foreigners with 
death. Such an object lesson in overcoming 
the strength of the religious superstition of 
the Chinese must prepare the way for the 
acceptance of the true religion. 





“ Do your best and leavethe rest.” These 
seven short words contain much wisdom. 
All we need to know is that we have done 
the best we could under the circumstances 
in which we found ourselves placed. Noth- 
ing more can be asked of any one. We are 
not responsible for more than comes with- 
in the scope of our ability, but we are re- 
sponsible for that. 





What many people need is a purpose. 
Purpose in man or woman is what a rudder 
is toa boat. Isit any wonder that so many 
purposeless people meet with shipwreck ? 





The September issue of the Gospel in All 
Lands is unusually valuable. It is devoted 
almost wholly to China, and abounds in 
helptul illustrations. The minister who 
will “ fill up” from this number would be 
able to make a most instructive and perti- 
nent sermonic address. Why not do it, and 
take the missionary collection early in the 
season instead of deferring it until the last 
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month ot the Conference year, as so many 
mistakenly do? 





There is one building which every one 
can have, however poor he may be, and 
that is an air-castle. Let so-called prac- 
tical people laugh at you if they will, and 
go on building dug-outs, as if there were 
nothing in the world but blizzards. No 
one ever accomplished much without hav- 
ing an air-castle. 





** Ts life worth while? ” we hear now and 
then. It all depends upon how one looks 
at it. Life, as life and nothing else, may 
not seem worth while to some; but life, if 
considered as a preparation for eternity, is 
the greatest of privileges. 





It is well known that we have long and 
earnestly insisted that the business of the 
church be placed in the hands of business 
men. We believe the day is coming when 
this demand will become general. That the 
same feeling and conviction are coming to 
prevail in Wesleyan Methodism is appar- 
ent from this paragraph in an important 
editorial in the Methodist Times. Reterring 
to the recent Wesleyan Conference, the 
Times says: ‘‘ The proposal that the lay 
representatives of Methodism shall be asso- 
ciated with our ministers inthe administra- 
tion of the Book Room will be an immense 
moral gain, and, we believe, will inter- 
est our people in Methodist literature in a 
way that was impossible so long as the 
Book Room was the jealously-guarded 
monopoly of our ministers.”’ 





Our church has contributed $125,000 for 
famine reliet in India through the Mission- 
ary Society. 





Senator Dolliver ot Iowa, whom we pre- 
sented to our readers in our last issue, in 
making a political address last week in 
Chicago, uttered this optimistic and devout 
message: ** Whatever danger lies in our 
path, however rough the road which we 
must travel, let us keep our taith strong in 
our country and in our countrymen. Let 
us be sure that there is a guidance in the 
affairs of men, higher than vur poor human 
wisdom, which will make the dawn of the 
approaching century radiant with the 
promise of civil liberty not only tor the 
helpless races within our own borders, but 
also for the scattered millions throughout 
all our possessions in all the seas.’’ 





Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, president of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, says 
that he visited one Sunday-school in the 
Methodist mission in Pekin which num- 
bers nearly a thousand scholars. ‘ They 
have not,” he says, “ all modern appliances 
—class-rooms and charts and lesson helps 
— but they have the two essentials of every 
Sunday-school, the Bible and consecrated 
teachers, and in a quiet, unostentatious 
way they are doing immense good in the 
lands that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.’’ How closely one such 
great fact as that brings China to the heart 
ot the Methodist Episcopal Church — the 
China of inflammable and barbarian mobs, 
wreaking their death-dealing rage even 
upon those who would bless them most. 
We need the spirit of Him who prayed for 
those who were crucifying Him: ‘“ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” Does any one, for a moment, serious- 
ly think that the murderous work of the 
Boxers and the treachery of the Empress 
Dowager and others in leadership in China 
will dishearten or stay the work of Chris- 
tian missionaries? Never! The next ten 
years will witness an unparalleled advance 
in missionary progress in that land. God 
is in all this overturning, and He will 
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make even the wrath ot man to advance 
His own kingdom. 





As our readers will notice, the reports 
from the camp-meetings are very encour- 
aging. Having been permitted to read a 
letter from Rev. E. H. Boynton, of the Ban- 
gor District, East Maine Conference, not 
written for publication, we have secured 
the privilege of presenting the following 
paragraph: “I have just returned home 
from camp-meetings — four on district, 
twenty-five days. Weary indeed, but re- 
joicing over results. Penitents at every 
service. Christians sanctified and sinners 
converted. The ‘old-time’ power manifest. 
I believe it to be the beginning ot better 
days.” This is characteristic of the returns 
which come tous. The attendance has not 
been so large as in the olden times, but the 
spirit manifested has been excellent. 





OUR PREACHERS AND OUR 
SCHOOLS 


Cy denomination has six preparatory 

schools within the bounds of the 
six Conferences in New England. All 
have an honorable history, have done 
much good work, and are equipped to do 
better work at the present time. So far 
as financial ability is concerned, the Meth- 
odists of New England can easily equip 
and endow these six schools. It might 
take two million dollars to do this, but 
that is not beyond the reasonable possibili- 
ties of our membership and friends. If 
this amount were invested in these 
schools, we may be sure that it would be 
exceedingly profitable for our chureh, and 
would benefit and bless the world. 

But special effort should be exerted just 
now to turn the attention of our people to 
these schools. We have in our congrega- 
tions in New England many youth who 
ought to be encouraged to seek and obtain 
a good, if not a classical, education. In 
the next few years, as in the present and 
the past, places of trust will be open to 
educated young people. Our church 
ought to furnish its full quota, but only 
those thoroughly qualified will be able to 
secure the positions. The best place in 
which to be educated, for reasons stated 
last week, is in one of our preparatory 
schools. How shall our young people be 
induced to attend one of these schools ? 
The presiding elders and preachers are the 
ones to render such important service. 
Why should not the presiding elders call 
the attention of all the pastors to this vital 
interest of the church? What more 
profitable and interesting theme could be 
discussed in the quarterly conference? It 
might be a real relief from the sometimes 
perfunctory routine work that now and 
then proves so dry and uninteresting, if 
not unprofitable. 

Then, how easy it would be for the wise 
and faithful pastor to talk over educa- 
tional matters with his young people. 
Most pastors are in such sympathetic 
touch with them that they can easily ad- 
vise them, and the advice given will 
usually be followed. It is quite obvious 
that our preachers are the ones above all 
others who can make our schools all we 
desire. Just at present is the favorable 
opportunity to do the good work that 
needs to be done. The new school year 
will soon begin. The right word spoken 
at the right time by the loved and trusted 
pastor may start the young person upon a 
career of honor and usefulness. 
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THE ABSENT MAN IN BLUE 


I watch the brave old men in blue go 
marching by, today — 

The thousands tried, the thousands true, 
the lame, the bent, the gray; 

I hear the surging people cheer, I see the 
banners fly, 

And down there in the ranks somewhere 
are heroes marching by 

Who fought with him at Malvern Hill, and 
with him stormed the lines 

At Fair Oaks and at Gaines’s Mill, and 
bloody Seven Pines. 


I watch the brave old men go by, I hear the 
people cheering ; 

I see the banners waving high, I see the 
steeds careering ; 

I hear the loud, defiant blare, I hear the 
brave old song, 

And down therein the ranks somewhere, 
with those who march along, 

Are men whose names I used to hear ere 
cares had come to me — 

Whose daring made me wonder when I sat 
upon his knee. 


The brave old men are trudging past, the 
bands are playing loud, 

The brave old lines are thinning fast, and 
many a head is bowed ; 

The host is marching in review, the air is 
rent with cheers, 

But oh, there’s one brave man in blue who 
neither sees nor hears ! 

And down there in the ranks somewhere 
are dear old heroes still 

Who cheered with him at Gettysburg and 
tought at Malvern Hill. 


I see the brave old lines of blue, I hear the 
people crying 

Hurrahs for men and leaders, too; I see the 
banners flying. 

But down there in the ranks somewhere, 
among those brave old men, 

Are messmates of a soldier who will never 
march again! 

I see the waving hats, I hear the trumpet’s 
thrilling blare — 

I, too, could cheer as others cheer if he were 
marching there! 


—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Times- Herald. 





* SHALL”? OR « HAS?”’ 
BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN. 


HE Christian world is uttering a part 

of its faith concerning its adorable 

Lord in the creed : ‘‘ From thence He shall 

come to judge the quick and the dead.’’ 

One of the great questions of the day is 

this: Should the word ‘‘shall’’ be sup- 
planted by the word ‘‘has?’’ 

It must be confessed that increasing 
numbers of scholars are giving their adhe- 
sion to the thought that the second com- 
ing of Christ took place about the year 
A. D. 70. This doctrinal statement has 
never lacked advocates since the time of 
Christ, so it is no new thing in theology. 
The latest really able book on the subject 
is, ‘Christ Came Again,’’ by William 8. 
Ummy, D. D., published by the Methodist 
Book Concern. He starts out by quoting 
thirty-four texts to show that the Apostles 
expected the second coming of Christ in 
their time, and twenty-two texts in which 
‘‘the Apostles invariably addressed their 
hearers and readers as if they fully be- 
lieved that many if not all of them would 
live to see the parousia of the Lord.’”’ Of 
course he quotes the Lord himself as say- 
ing (Matt. 24 : 34): ‘‘ Verily [say unto you, 
this generation [which cannot by any ex- 
egetical torture be made to mean nation 
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or race} shall not pass away till all these 
things [the sign of the Son of Man ap- 
pearing in heaven, and the tribes of the 
land shall see the Son of Man coming on 
the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory] beaccomplished.’’ With great power 
of reason and great exegetical erudition he 
considers the whole subject of eschatology 
and the relation of all texts to what he con- 
siders this true doctrine of the Holy Script- 
ures. 

I do not in the least attempt here to re- 
peat his arguments, which cannot be con- 
densed, nor fully endorse all his exegetical 
conclusions, but submit two questions for 
consideration. These are specially impor- 
tant just now, when interpreters are rush- 
ing to the front to twist recent and pres- 
ent wars, alliances of nations, etc., into 
new ropes of sand. 

If the futurist doctrine of the parousia 
be correct, why has its acceptance been 
such a disaster to individuals and the 
church at large? Many of us have lived 
through several definitely fixed times 
when the Lord would eertainly come. We 
have heard it frantically stated that the 
door of mercy would be finally and eter- 
nally closed at a certain tick of the clock 
on a given meridian, and men were vehe- 
mently urged to flee into the city of refuge 
before it should be everlastingly too late. 
Few came, and most of those who did 
went back when the note of warning 
proved false, and the shipwrecks of faith 
strewed the shores of time as far and wide 
as the wrecks of the Invincible Armada 
strewed the shores of the British Isles and 
northern Europe. 

My ministry began when the upas tree 
of Millerism was still shedding its deadly 
blight on the church. Those who do not 
remember the great excitement of 1843, 
may easily remember that the great Altar 
of God, the pyramid of Cheops, set the 
time for the change of the dispensation, 
not with words subject to various inter- 
pretations, but with mathematical defi- 
niteness and exactness, for 1883. The au- 
thor of the book, ‘‘The Miracle in Stone,” 
had a church opposite mine in Philadel- 
phia. It has been dead and its beautiful 
building on sale for years. It seems as if 
the deadness of the idea imparted itself to 
the real estate. 

Some may suppose the fixing ofa def- 
inite date instead of a general expectation 
and watchfulness, to be the cause of the 
disaster. But have not the greatest evan- 
gelists of England and America suddeniy 
lost power when they began to preach the 
near second coming of the Lord and de- 
clared that they lay down every night ex- 
pecting to hear the last trump before 
morning? What fervent pastor has found 
the efficiency, grace and graciousness of 
his individual members increased by em- 
bracing this doetrine? What minister has 
not lost power when he has gone intoa 
hopeless jungle of dates, symbols he did 
not understand, and vagaries that to others 
betokened an unbalanced mind?  For- 
eign missionaries find their work torn 
down and no other worthy work built up 
by a sudden influx of Adventists who are 
only zealous in grafting their one idea on 
Christians, and not engrafting heathens 
on Christ. The church was nearly wrecked 
about the close of the first century by this 
expectation, and has suffered incalculably 
every time it has emerged since then. 
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Can such a recurrent prairie fire be a doe- 
trine of God? If it be, why cannot the 
Holy Ghost use it for the good of men? 

Shall it seem strange if we have failed 
to understand the true import of the words 
of Christ in regard to His distinctly fore- 
told second coming? The Jews did not 
understand the Messiah, though the 
prophecies concerning Him were read 
every Sabbath in their synagogues. The 
disciples did not understand His idea of 
the kingdom of God, though they com- 
panied with Him. All mankind have 
failed to understand the world for thou- 
sands of years — why not the Word? The 
discovery and utilization of new realms of 
power does not seem to indicate so much a 
world used up, worn out and ready to be 
thrown away, as a new heaven and a new 
earth full of new power subject to man, 
the designed king. 

John Bradford said, in the cabin of the 
‘*Mayflower:’’ ‘* There is yet more light 
to break out of this old Word.’’ So it has, 
age by age. And so it will, age by age to 
come. Every step in the march of the 
kingdom of God is a new victory. The 
more there are behind, the greater is the 
present and the future. 


Denver, Col, 





IN AND ABOUT LONDON 
REV. EZRA SQUIER TIPPLE, D. D. 


ONDON is always interesting. When 
Shelley said, ‘‘ Hell is London,’’ he 
was as false to fact and to himself as 
when, standing in the Valley of Cha- 
mouni, in full view of the shining summit 
of Mont Blanc, he wrote Atheos. There is 
a London of sorrow and suffering and sin, 
but there is another London as well. The 
tares must ever grow with the wheat till 
the harvest. The soul will always find 
what it looks for — in life or in London. 
There is enough of historic interest to 
occupy the most indefatigable sightseer 
for weeks. If one is anxious to find, say, 
a philosophy of history, he will discover 
many clues, in the streets and buildings 
of this great city, to the almost inextri- 
cable maze. During the passing centuries 
kingly players have moved on and off the 
stage, and memorials of their purposes are 
to be seen at every turn of the twisting 
streets. 
The student of literatures will 
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wherever he may go, and to attempt to 
trace the steps of the makers of English is 
to journey many an interesting mile. 
You are fond of Dickens, perhaps. He is 
not as much in demand as he was a quar- 
ter of a century ago, it is true, but there 
are still some who remain loyal to him, 
and you are one of them, and you would 
like to see Dickens’ London. Well, start 
anywhere you like, and before you know 
it you will run up against some place . 
which he has immortalized. The most of 
his scenes were laid in London. He was 
himself essentially a Londoner, and all 
classes in London still delight to honor 
him. The ’bus drivers, who are so inter- 
estingly chatty for a sixpence, know ev- 
ery spot of which he wrote and every rood 
of earth where he walked. The Golden 
Cross Hotel has recently been renovated, 
but it is still much the same as when 
Pickwick and _ his friends started from its 
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hospitable doors on their travels, or when 
David Copperfield conferred here with Mr. 
Peggotty. They say that there is some 
doubt as to the authenticity of the Old 
Curiosity Shop, where Little Nel! and her 
grandfather lived, but I have always been 
content to find it standing there on the 
top right-hand corner of Portsmouth Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Near by is the 
Lord Chancellor’s Court, where, as the 
readers of ‘‘ Bleak House” know, the 
cause, Jarndyce and Jarndyce, was heard. 
In Cursitor Street Snagsby lived, and Mrs. 
Gamp on Kingsgate Street ; Mr. Werdle 
on Hurley Street, and Mr. Dombey on 
Mansfield Street. This last, whose office 
stood under the sound of Bow Bells, has 
his name perpetuated in the same vicinity, 
where hangs a sign, Dombey & Son, to- 
day. Staple Inn recalls Bleak House ; 
the Guild Hall is redolent with memories 
of the celebrated trial, Bardwell vs. Pick- 
wick ; St. Paul’s churchyard brings before 
us Ralph Nickleby, who corrected his 
chronometer by that dial yonder when on 
his way to the London Tavern ; the old 
Bailey, the scene of Charles Darney’s 
trial, is as gloomy as then ; the splendid 
Holborn Viaduct has somewhat obscured 
Snow Hill, though the name is perpetuat- 
ed asa station of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. Dickens himself lived in Furnival’s 
Inn, both before and after his marriage. 
Later his home was at Tavistock House, 
where he wrote ‘‘ Hard Times,’’ “ Little 
Dorrit,’’ and ‘‘The Tale of Two Cities.”’ 
This was his home for ten years, when he 
moved to Devonshire Terrace. And so 
one might go from place to place almost 
indefinitely, for in nearly every corner of 
London can be found reminders of the 
great English novelist. And Dickens is 
only one of a large number of historical 
and literary personages. 

There are certain places to which one 
must go every time he is in London, and 
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is one of them, of course. Who could be 
in London, df only for a day, without at 
least a glimpse of the church of Edward 
the Confessor, from whose day until now 
every reigning sovereign of England has 
received the crown beneath its roof? 
Little change takes place in this venerable 
pile from year to year, though some work 
of restoration is going on all the while ; 
just now the west front is being nearly 
hidden by huge scaffoldings, while exten- 
sive repairs are being made on the well- 
known towers. The interior presents much 
the same appearance as when I saw it 
last, except that here and there is a new 
grave or monument. Gladstone has died 
since I was last in London, and, entering 
by the north door, I was standing on the 
stone which marks his final resting-place 
almost before I knew it. He is in royal 
company. Near the spot where he is 


buried are the graves of Fox, Castlereagh, . 


Grattan, and the two Pitts; and where 
his memorial is to be placed he will be 
surrounded by statues to Beaconsfield, 
Palmerston, the three Cannings, Peel, and 
the matchless Chatham. The last last in- 
terment in the Abby was that of Glad- 
stone’s faithful wife. Together they now 
rest beneath the sheltering shadows of the 
‘Collegiate Church of St. Peter in West- 
minster,” unmindful of the echoing foot- 
steps of the passing throngs, and hear- 
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ing not the mellow chant of choir or 
the mournful cadences of the intoning 
priests. 

The inscriptions on the monuments 
have always impressed me. What a 
noble tribute is that to David Livingstone, 
or to General Wolfe, or to Lord Shaftes- 
bury ! Whoever has once seen the two 
words indicative of the life of the last 
named, graven on his monument here, 
will never forget them. ‘‘ Love —Serve”’ 
— these are the words. They need no in- 
terpretation, and they carry their own ap- 
peal. Scores of others might be men- 
tioned, every one of great interest, but I 
will only give this one, which I came 
upon accidentally as I walked the south 
corridor of the cloisters. It is in the floor, 
where it is trodden upon daily by hun- 
dreds of feet, and must soon be entirely 
effaced : 

NUTTY — SUSANNA 
URSULA — SAMUEL 
WESLEY 
1725, 1726, 1727, 1731 
Infant Children of Samuel Wesley, Brother of John 
Wesley 


, 

Graves and pulpits are not supposed to 
have much in common, and the transition 
from the one to the other may be abrupt ; 
but ‘I will venture it,’’ as runs the motto 
of the poet-knight of the Reformation, 
Ulric von Hutten, for I want to write of 
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I have recently heard. Hugh Price 
Hughes has aged since I saw him last. I 
sat some distance from the platform, 
yet could easily detect the gray hairs 
which are beginning to appear in his 
beard; but there is no diminution of en- 
ergy, no abatement of force; he is the 
same nervous, positive, persuasive preach- 
er, brimful of optimism, hating oppression, 
a conspicuous power in the church and 
the world. I saw him again during the 
week at the annual meeting of Home Mis- 
sions Committee, where I met several 
Wesleyan ministers whose coming to 
America has made for each of them so 
many warm friends, such as Dr. Kelly, 
Dr. Stephenson, Dr. Watkinson, Thomas 
Allen and Peter Thompson, all noble men 
and worthy representatives of a great 
church, They all spoke of the presence of 
Dr. Little, of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
among them as the Fernley Lecturer with 
unstinted admiration and joy. 

In City Road Chapel I heard Dr. Will- 
iam H. Dallinger, the eminent scientist, 
whose titles and degrees are so numerous 
that they take up about as much space 
on the printed page as one of those Ger- 
man words into which it is not safe to go 
without a chart and compass. The ser- 
mon I heard him preach was on the 
reasonableness of immortality from the 
scientific view-point. 

And I went to City Temple, of which 
Joseph Parker is the honored minister. 
It was my first attempt to hear him in his 
London pulpit. Years ago, when he 
came to America to deliver the Beecher 
eulogy, I was present when he gave his 
first lecture, which was on ‘‘ Job’s Com- 
forters ’’— a lecture which had been pub- 
lished years before and had long been on 
sale at ten cents a copy— and was so un- 
favorably impressed that although I have 
been in England several times since, [ 
have not cared to hear him. This time, 
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however, I concluded to give him one 
more trial, and on a Sunday evening in 
July found myself in his congregation. 
The Temple was crowded, many of the 
hearers being Americans in attendance on 
the convention of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. It was insufferably hot, but Dr. 
Parker was master of that crowded, swelt- 
ering congregation. He is a supreme ego- 
tist; read his recent autobiography, which 
notwithstanding, or perhaps because of it, 
has had a sale of four thousand copies. 
He attitudinizes— almost every motion is 
a pose — he is full of mannerisms; you can 
hardly keep your seat because of his idi- 
osynerasies and conceits; nevertheless, 
for thirty minutes he held his audience in 
his Briton grip with the most consummate 
ease. If ever I have the opportunity I'll 
hear Joseph Parker again. 

Perhaps this was the reason, when I 
learned that Bishop Hendrix of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 
to preach in the Victoria Park Church, 
the church in connection with the work 
for children which Dr, Stephenson has so 
remarkably developed during the past 
thirty years, that I went there. I had 
heard him before, several times, in my 
own pulpit and elsewhere, and then, too, 
he was from the home-land. There’s a 
delicious flavor in the speech of the home- 
land. Hear it on the street,in a crowd, 
on the train, anywhere, it touches the 
hidden springs of the heart, and makes 
the pulses leap more joyously. Water in 
the desert is not more grateful. Bishop 
Hendrix’s message that morning was 
very refreshing and stimulating to two 
travelers, like himself, far away from 
home. 

‘* There she comes! There she comes !’’ 
was the glad cry which I heard 
from over a hundred loyal English lips 
one day at Windsor, as the car- 
riage in which sat their beloved Queen 
came into view on its way from the castle 
to the station where she was to take the 
train for London. It was a rare oppor- 
tunity which I enjoyed that day of look- 
ing into the face of the 
BEST 


LOVED WOMAN IN THE WORLD. 


I cared little for the horses and liveries of 
the royal equipage, nor did the crowd 
which lined the street. All the display 
attracted only a passing glance. The 
people were not specially interested in red 
coats or white coats; they were there to 
see their Queen, and when she appeared 
they made her feel that the road was car- 
peted with the flowers of their hearts, 
and that the atmosphere she breathed was 
perfumed with their devotion. And it 
was a most gracious and responsive Queen 
who rode along the highway that day. 
She returned their salutations with benig- 
nant and affectionate cordiality. She 
smiled upon them like a warm-hearted 
mother. She blessed them like some ven- 
erable prophetess. And wheny she had 
passed on, they stood in little groups 
talking of their noble sovereign. Happy 
Victoria! Fortunate England ! 
London. 





—QOur atmosphere is as old as the planet 
itself, but every breath is new to him that 
draws it. So with God’struth. Yesterday’s 
thinking will not fill our needs any more 
than yesterday’s breathing. — Selected. 
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EUROPEAN vs. AMERICAN 
TRAVEL 


REV. DILLON BRONSON, 


E were sitting on the brink of the 
\ Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
that great chasm hundreds of miles long, 
from fifteen to seventy-five miles wide, 
and over six thousand feetdeep. The sun 
was just sinking out of sight, and all that 
mighty chasm, full of the strangest shapes, 
was palpitating with fervent heat, every 
great rock and butte a gigantic radiator, 
while the boiling river was hidden away 
in the appalling depths. With our strong 
field-glass we could see, half way down 
the Canyon, a lady artist from England 
sitting outside her tent which to the naked 
eye appeared to be a sheet of writing pa- 
per spread out among the willows in the 
‘“‘Indian Garden.’?’ We knew the mer- 
cury marked about 115 degrees in her can- 
vas home, where a ‘ look of resignation ”’ 
would be quite enough to wear. As we 
sat thus drinking in the glorious view and 
noting the changing colors in the mighty 
Canyon, the manager of the Bright Angel 
Trail began delivering himself of an in- 
vective against American travelers who go 
to Europe before they have seen their na- 
tive land. ‘‘People go abroad, as they 
call it,’’ he said, ‘because they don’t 
know any better, and because it costs more 
to travel here than in Europe. We have 
scenery here that far surpasses the rest of 
the world, and yet the majority of our vis- 
itors are foreigners. What fools our peo- 
ple are to run over other lands and go into 
raptures over what they see, before they 
visit the grander scenery of America.” 
Now surely such speech sounds patri- 
otic, and we agree that every one of us 
should, if possible, see the beautiful coun- 
try God has given His children of the 
West. We know our Niagara is unsur- 
passed. Our National Park contains more 
natural marvels than any other equal area 
known to man. In the Canadian Rockies, 
where we are now sojourning, there are 
several clean sweet glaciers, one of which 
is larger than all the glaciers of Switzer- 
land combined, and scores of mountains 
grander far than Snowdon, which are yet 
unnamed. But those who speak as did 
our friend of the Bright Angel Trail and 
think Americans returning from Europe 
ought to be fumigated and cured of all 
enthusiasm for things foreign, do not 


realize how much more easily and com- 


fortably one can visit the show places of 
Europe than the best scenery of America. 
IT am not a grumbler and have not lived in 
the lap of luxury by any means, and I do 
not object to hardships in travel where 
they seem necessary and are presented in 
moderation. I am proud of my native 
land, and in no haste to change it for 
heaven; but I wish our railroad and hotel 
managers knew how to transport and 
entertain people as well as do the Swiss. 
When we visited the Grand Canyon a few 
weeks ago, after the long hot journey from 
Kansas City, we took an accommodation 
train at Williams which made the aston- 
ishing speed of twelve miles per hour for 
about four hours over the parched plain. 
Then we were loaded into an old stage, fit 
only for asphalt pavement, and jolted for 
three hours over a werse road than I ever 
saw in China. The dust was so deep and 
dry that the driver could not see any one 
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of his four horses much of the time, and 
we were so covered that no article of 
clothing revealed its original color and no 
mother could have recognized her own 
son. On the brink of the Canyon was no 
‘*comfortable hotel’’ as the railroad ad- 
vertised, but a small log house with tents 
about for us to lodgein. We dined in a 
narrow room full of flies and torrid heat, 
and though no drinking water was 
furnished, we paid $3 perday. Of course 
this will all be changed another year. 
The railroad and hotel will be ready, and 
I trust some day a cable road will convey 
passengers down to the river, saving that 
frightful journey of eight hours on horse- 
back which suggests Dante’s descent into 
Hades. But I know of no European 
country where travelers would be received 
with such lack of preparation. 

After leaving the Canyon and enjoy- 
ing (?) the return journey through the 
drifting dust and over the omnipresent 
stones, we were obliged to spend the night 
at the miserable little town of Williams 
where there are fourteen saloons in a row 
and scores of drinking men and painted 
women thronging the rickety sidewalks. 
The next day, upon entering the tiny 
waiting-room at the station, we found a 
great drunken miner lying across the floor, 
and when the agent ordered him out, the 
ladies were compelled to hear such obscene 
and profane ravings as only an American 
ean utter, and to witness a regular knock- 
down before a constable could be found. 

From Williams our journey took us 
through ‘‘the desert,’’ where it grew 
hotter as night came on, and dust filled 
every part of the sleeper. The dishes at 
the ‘‘eating works’’ were all white hot, 
and every bit of metal in the cars too 
warm to be touched, while the cushions, 
of course, were of fiery red plush, with 
none of the cool, clean linen coverings, 
and no “ tatties ’’ on the windows such as 
are used in India to cool the air and lay 
the dust. When we reached the match- 
less Yosemite Valley a week later, we 
found the dust very troublesome, and 
drove 170 miles in lumbering old stages 
averaging about four miles an hour, where 
there ought to be an up-to-date electric 
road covering at least two-thirds of the 
distance, utilizing the splendid water 
power so easily obtained. 

From ’Frisco, where one always needs 
an overcoat and is glad to be alive, we 
journeyed northward over a road-bed so 
rough that it would have been a relief to 
run off the track, and stopped to enjoy a 
quiet Sunday at a Methodist resort in the 
Shasta region where the railroad folder 
said could be found ‘‘ comfortable cottages 
and a good hotel, with all modern con- 
veniences,’’ After a night in an unplas- 
tered, barn-like building, with snoring 
workmen overhead and no conveniences 
except drinking water, we were glad to 
douole on our track some twenty miles 
and spend our Sunday at Castle Crags, 
where there was a hotel — which, how- 
ever, has since burned. From the bus- 
tling city of Seattle — which seems to us 
to lack a first-class hotel— we made the 
regulation Alaska trip of eleven days in a 
much-praised steamship, which has hard 
and dirty beds, and table service far in- 
ferior to second-class on the great Atlantic 
liners. The captain was profane and im- 
polite, and no officers took any pains to 
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make the trip enjoyable or profitable to 
excursionists. We called at several ports 
at night, and were kept awake of course 
by the unloading of freight; and no at- 
tempt was made to quiet drunken miners 
who came down to the docks and in- 
dulged in very loud profanity. 

To be sure, we forget all unpleasant and 
temporary things connected with travel! 
when we have been homea little while ; 
and we can never forget the overmaster- 
ing Canyon, worth a journey across the 
continent, the glorious falls and peaks 
and the giant trees of Yosemite, and that 
overwhelming view from Glacier Point, 
where you look straight down a half-mile 
to the floor of the valley; we can never 
forget the mountains — Hood, St. Helen’s, 
Tacoma, Baker — glorious as the gates of 
pearl in the vision of St. John, and 
the Fayerweather range in Alaska, re- 
minding us of the Himalayas from Dar- 
jeeling ; we can never forget the railroad 
journey through the White Pass — the 
primeval forests, the fine fjords, the 
mighty glaciers, the cold, bracing air, and 
peerless ships’ channel inside the islands 
where for eleven days the water is as 
smooth as Boston harbor and seasickness 
ean never come. The things that are 
eternal will be always with us. But the 
useless hardships incident to sight-seeing 
in our great West (which will grad- 
ually be done away with), and the great 
distances to be traveled, may explain why 
some Americans in the East, who are 
not lacking in patriotism, prefer now to 
travel in Europe. 


Banff, Canada. 





POLITICAL PREACHING 


REV. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D. D. 


T is very funny to notice the kind of 
people who urge ministers to preach 
the “Gospel.”” When I was a pastor in 
Boise City, Idaho, and denounced Mormon- 
ism trom my pulpit, the political dema- 
gogues, who were in league with that 
beastly institution, lifted their hands greatly 
shocked that I did not confine myself to the 
*“Gospel.”” When I was in Boston, in the 
midst of a campaign unearthing the vil- 
lainies of the sweat-shop system and the 
horrors of slum tenement houses, many an 
old pious traud, who was getting a divi- 
dend of twenty per cent. from tenement 
house property that violated all the laws of 
the city, and many others who made money 
by selling sweat-shop clothing, where wom- 
en were paid fourteen cents for making a 
dozen pairs of knee pants, went about the 
streets with sanctimonious faces, grieved 
beyond measure that I did not confine my- 
self to the ‘* Gospel.’’ 
And Iam not astonished row that when 
I denounce the packing of police juries 
with political heelers, the making ot the 
whole saloon class pet criminals that need 
not fear the law, the protection of gamblers 
by the police and the debauching of the 
election machinery, that people who are in 
politics for the boodle that they can get out 
of it, are horrified that I do not preach the 
“Gospel.” But I tell you that if the Gospel 
ot Jesus Christ has nothing to do with the 
enforcement of the law, with the purity ot 
the jury box, with honest elections, with 
the destruction of lawless gambling hells, 
then itis of no value whatever to the com- 
munity, and a church that keeps silent on 
such an occasion is living in the city under 
false pretences. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE GREAT SALVATION EXPE- 
RIENCED 


| From “ Life Sketches of Rev. Alfred Cookman,” by 
Rev. William McDonald, D. D.) 


E have spoken of Alfred’s conversion 
at Carlisle at the age of ten years, 
under the ministry of his father, and of his 
tull reclamation at a camp-meeting near 
Washington, D.C. We are now to consider 
that added work, known as entire sanctifi- 
cation, which, in all his subsequent life, 
was the sum of his soul, the continual theme 
of his ministry, and the splendor of his 
remarkable career. Alfred Cookman was 
not a genius,and will never go down to 
posterity as such; he was nota profoundly 
intellectual character—he will never be 
known as possessed of a towering intel- 
lect; he was not a great theologian, nora 
master of science or philosophy, though he 
possessed a beautiful mind, a clear and 
strong intellect; he did not possess the 
power of eloquence, like a Summerfield, a 
Maflitt, or even his own honored tather, yet 
he was not defective in these excellences ; 
but he will live in the church, and the fra- 
grance ot his lite will go down to the latest 
generation as a saintly character, whose lite 
was a constant testimony that “the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth trom all sin.” 

While on his first circuit— Attleboro — 
he says: “I frequently felt to yield myself 
to God, and pray tor the grace of entire 
sanctification.”’ But it seemed so high as 
not to be reached by him, and, if obtained, 
it could not be retained. ‘“‘ My besetments 
and trials are such,” he says, “ I could not 
succésstully maintain so lofty a position.” 
A new church had been erected at New- 
town, one of his principal appointments on 
his first circuit, and the services of that 
saintly man, Bishop Hamline, were secured 
to dedicate it. After the dedication, the 
Bishop and his devoted wife remained for 
some days, the Bishop preaching fre- 
quently, and always with an unction which 
moved the heart of Alfred. The good 
Bishop and his wife took occasion to con- 
verse with him on his religious experience, 
and urged him to seek the higher Christian 
life, and atonce. Inspeaking of the Bishop, 
he says: ‘* His gentle and yet dignified 
bearing, devotional spirit, beautiful Chris- 
tian example, unctuous manner, divinely- 
illuminated face, apostolic labors, and 
tatherly counsels made a profound impres- 
sion on my mind and heart. I heard him 
as one sent from God. His influence, so 
hallowed and blessed, has not only re- 
mained with me ever since, but even seems 
to increase as I pass along in my sublunary 
pilgrimage.” 

Atthe close of an afternoon sermon, in 
which the Bishop urged the people to seize 
the present opportunity to do what they, as 
believers, had often desired, resolved, and 
promised to do, viz., “ yield themselves to 
God, as those who were alive from the 
dead,” and from that hour trust constantly 
in Jesus as a Saviour—as their Saviour 
trom all sin— Alfred was among the num- 
ber who said, “I will, by the help of the 
Almighty Spirit, I will,” and kneeling he 
says: “I brought an entire consecration to 
the altar—Christ.””. He perceived clearly 
the difference between the consecration now 
required, and that made at conversion. 
Then he brought powers, as he says, “ dead 
in trespasses and sins;” now he brings 
“powers that are permeated with the new 
lite of regeneration, so that the sacrifice 
became a living sacrifice.” Then he seemed 
to mass his oftering, and give himself away, 
not fully understanding what was em- 
braced in such surrender, simply saying: 
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The Upper Room 


“ Here, Lord, I give myself away ; 
’Tis all that I can do.”’ 


Now, with clear light, ‘it was more in- 
telligent, specific, and careful, embracing 
hands, feet, senses, attributes of heart and 
mind, time, reputation, kindred, worldly 
sustenance — everything.’”’ Then he was 
“anxious for pardon;’’ now “ for purity 
and the conscious presence of the Sanctifier 
in his heart.’’ With this consecration, care- 
tully made, he says: “I covenanted with 
my own heart, and with my Heavenly 
Father, that this entire, but unworthy, 
offering should remain upon the altar, and 
that henceforth I would please God, by 
believing that the altar — Christ — sanctified 
the gift.’”’ The effect which followed was 
a “broad, deep, full, satisfying, sacred 
peace,”’ proceeding not only from the testi- 
mony of a good conscience before God, but 
trom the presence of the Spirit in the heart.” 
But with this evidence he could not say 
that he was fully sanctified, only that he 
was set apart unto God. The following day, 
in company with Bishopand Mrs. Hamline, 
he ventured to tell them what he had done; 
and in the act of confessing, he realized a 
degree of light and strength. Prayer was 
proposed, and while they were kneeling, he 
says, “God, for Christ’s sake, gave me the 
Holy Spirit as I had never received Him 
before, so that I was constrained to confess: 


“*’Tis done! Thou dost this moment save, 
With full salvation bless; 
Redemption through Thy blood I have, 
And spotless love and peace.’ 


The great work of sanctification, for which 
I had so often hoped and prayed, was 
wrought in me—even me. I could not 
doubt it. The evidence in my case was as 
direct and indubitable as the witness of my 
sonship, received at the time of my adop- 
tion into the family of heaven. Oh, it was 
glorious, divinely glorious!”’ 

This experience inaugurated a new epoch 
in the lite of Alfred Cookman. “ Rest in 
Jesus, an abiding assurance of purity 
through the blood ot the Lamb, conscious 
union and communion with God, increased 
power, not only to do, but to suffer, the will 
ot God, delight in the Master’s service, fear 
of grieving the Holy Spirit, love for and a 
desire to be with the entirely sanctified, joy 
in religious conversation, comfort and free- 
dom in prayer, illumination in the perusal 
ot the sacred Word, increased unction in 
the performance of public duties — these 
were among the blessed fruits of this new 
life.”’ 

Sad as it may seem, this delightful state 
ot mind continued for only eight short 
weeks, when the fullness of the Comforter 
was withdrawn. And this is the sad expe- 
rience of multitudes of those who profess 
this grace. With some it is one thing, with 
others another. The Spirit of God, by whom 
we are sanctified, is a jealous Spirit, easily 
grieved and driven from the heart. The 
saintly John Fletcher lost this experience 
four or five times, before he became estab- 
lished in the grace of complete redemption. 
With Alfred Cookman, it was on this wise: 
During the session of his first Conterence, 
he found himself associated with a com- 
pany of joking, story-telling ministers, of 
whom there are vastly too many for the 
honor of the Master whom they profess 
toserve. Being young in experience, and 
forgetting how easily the Spirit is grieved, 
he allowed himself to be drawn into the 
tide, and found himselt indulging in tri- 
fling conversation. As he returned from 
Conference to his new field of labor, he 
became conscious of a loss of spiritual 
power. Instead of coming with humble 
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confession at once to the blood of cleansing 
for immediate forgiveness and restoration, 
he lost his way, and for several years lived 
without the blessing which had filled him 
with so much delight. 

It is not uncommon that good men, los- 
ing this experience, fall into great errors 
with respect to the doctrine of entire sanc- 
tification. This was the case with Altred 
Cookman. To satisfy his conscience, he 
tells us that he accepted the dogma that 
sanctification, as a work of the Holy 
Spirit, could not involve an experience dis- 
tinct trom regeneration. 

Of these years, Alired Cookman says: 
“Oh, how many precious years I wasted in 
quibbling and debating respecting theo- 
logical differences! Not seeing that I was 
antagonizing a doctrine that must be ‘ spir- 
itually discerned,’ and the tendency of 
which is manifestly to bring people nearer 
to God.”’ 

It was during these sad years of Alfred’s 
life that he, like many who lose their re- 
ligious enjoyment, contracted the habit of 
smoking, which very generally saps the 
foundation of piety, and keeps thousands, 
as it did him, from the fountain of cleans- 
ing. It was to him a very great tempta- 
tion. Though he manufactured excuses tor 
the indulgence, he felt that the practice was 
costing him too much in the matter of his 
religious enjoyment. After all his reason- 
ings and quibblings, he found a lack of 
spiritual lite. His experience, he says, 
“was not steady, round, full, or abiding.” 

The friends ot holiness insisted on three 
steps, which to him seemed reasonable : 
1. Entire sanctification; 2. Acceptance of 
Jesus, moment by moment, as a perfect 
Saviour; 3. A meek but definite contes- 
sion of the grace received. Then, his New- 
town experience, which had not tully 
passed from his memory, supplied an over- 
whelming confirmation of what seemed so 
reasonable, and at the same time furnished 
a powerful stimulus to the performance ot 
the duty. He finally resolved to cast aside 
all preconceived theories, doubtful indul- 
gences, culpable unbelief, and return to the 
* Mighty to Save.” He again rededicated 
himselt to God, surrendered the doubtful 
indulgence — tobacco — and accepted Christ 
as the Saviour from all sin, and again 
claimed the witness of the Spirit to his en- 
tire sanctification. On doing this, all the 
bliss of his former experience returned, 
and he was enabled to walk in the King’s 
“highway of holiness,’ conscious that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ cleansed him 
from all unrighteousness.” Ten years 
later, he says: “I have been walking in 
the light as God is in the light. I have 
tellowship with the saints, and humbly tes- 
tity that the blood of Jesus cleanseth me 
from all sin.” 

From the hour that Alired Cookman re- 
dedicated himself to God, and received 
again the witness of heart-purity, to the 
time that he ended his glorious career, he 
never wavered in his faith, never faltered 
in his testimony to the power of Jesus’ 
blood to cleanse him from all sin. But tor 
his experience and advocacy of the doc- 
trine of entire sanctification, Alfred Cook- 
man would never have been known and 
revered the world around as the “ most sa- 
cred’? of men. His eloquence would have 
been forgotten, his pleasing manner and 
winning address would have ceased to be 
remembered. But his holy life, his gentle, 
earnest, unaffected character, is an inspira- 
tion to the church in its struggles for free- 
dom trom sin, and must ever be till * Jesus 
comes to be glorified in His saints, and to 
be admired of all them that believe.” 
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THE FAMILY 


THE SIMPLE DUTY 
{Epworth League Prayer-meeting Topic for Sept. 9.] 


LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


Do what duty bids you, 
\’en to the sting of the thorn. 
Thrust in your hand, at the soul’s command, 
Till the long, long day is gone. 
The evening star shall show you 
The rose its pale light shines on. 


Go where duty leads you. 
Don’t dally! The journey begin. 

’Tis at the start revolts the heart, 
Further on is no chagrin. 

For welcome camp-fires light you, 
And cheer, e’er the goal you win. 


Doing the nearest duty 
Leaves burning a light in its wake, 
Which shows you the next, a blessing be- 
twixt, 
When done for highest love’s sake; 
Welds the links in a chain of beauty, 
That of heaven and earth partake. 


Nashville, Oregon. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





September — dreams are in the sound — 
Dreams in the warm and yellow ground, 
Dreams in the ripening leaves of trees, 
And in the drone of lazy bees, 
And in the haze upon the hills, 
And in the sleepy meadow rills; 
Dreams in the soft, fruit-scented air, 
That wafts away the lightest care; 
Dreams full of whispers in the corn 
That heaps the stubble newly shorn. 
—E. C. TOMPKINS, in Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly. 


% 


x i 


Joys are our wings; sorrows are our 
spurs. —Jean Paul Richter. 


a *% 


Them that has china plates themsel’s is 
the maist careful not to break the china 
plates of others.—Barvie. 

* * * 

The rest of Christ is not that of torpor, 
but of harmony; it is not refusing the 
struggle, but conquering in it; not resting 
from duty, but finding rest in duty.— F. W. 
Robertson. 


a*s 


Train the understanding. Take care that 
the mind has a stout and straight stem. 
Leave the flowers of wit and fancy to come 
of themselves.— Augustus Hare. 


There are many people in the world who 
don’t know what they really are till circum- 
stances show them... . If the pepper-caster 
could know what it really was, it would 
always be sneezing its head off. — Jean 
Ingelow. ‘ 

* * 

Put a seal upon your lips ard forget what 
you have done. After you have been kind, 
after Love has stolen forth into the world 
and done its beautiful work, go back into 
the shade again and say nothing about it. 
Love hides even from itself.— Drwmmond. 


A story is told of a man who once asked 
an Eastern king if he could tell bim how to 
avoid temptation. The king told the man 
to take a vessel brimful of oil, and to carry 
it through the streets of the city without 
spilling one drop. 

“Tf one drop is spilt,’ said the king, 
“your head shall be cut off.” He then 
ordered two executioners with drawn 
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swords to walk bebind the man and to 
earry out his orders. 

There happened to be a fair going on in 
the town, and the streets were crowded 
with people. However, the man was very 
eareful, and he returned to the king with- 
out having spilled one drop of the oil. 
Then the king asked: “Did you see any 
one whilst you were walking through the 
streets?” 

“No,” said the man; “I was thinking 
only ot the oil; I noticed nothing else.” 

“Then,” said the king, ‘‘ you have learned 
how to avoid temptation. Fix your mind 
as firmly on God as you fixed it on the 
vessel of oil. You will not then be tempted 
to sin.” — Selected. 

& a * 

A father starts with his children for a 
climb, and they stop to gather flowers by 
the way,and he goes on; and by and by 
they find themselves alone and look up; 
and tar above them on a cliff stands tather, 
and he calls down to them, “ Boys, come 
on!” How shall they come on? How 
shall they climb that steep precipice? They 
do not stop to ask. He is there; he says, 
Come on; they know they can find a path, 
and they can come on. He would not call 
them it they could not come. And so, when 
the Christ stands tar, far above me in the 
glad sunlight and calls down to me, “ Fol- 
low Me,” I know somewhere there is a path 
up the mountain-side that will lead me up, 
and it I follow by and by I shall stand by 
His side in the same glad sunlight. I can, 
or He would not call me. Sol turn tomy 
brothers and sisters who have stopped to 
pick flowers with me, and say to them, 
There is our Elder Brother. He is with 
Father. He calls us to tollow Him. We 
can, or He would not call us. He knows. 
Let us follow.—LyMAN ABpBorTtT, D. D., in 
“The Life that Really Is.” 

a % 

Many men fail to realize that joy is dis- 
tinctly moral. It isa fruit of the spiritual 
lite. We have no more right to pray tor joy, 
it we are not doing the things that Jesus 
said would bring it, than we would have to 
ask interest at a savings-bank in which we 
had never deposited money. Joy does not 
happen. It is a flower that springs from 
roots. It is the inevitable result of certain 
lines followed and laws obeyed, and soa 
matter of character. Theretore we cannot 
say that joy is like a fine complexion, a dis- 
tinct addition to the charm of a tace, which 
yet would be structurally pertect with- 
out this charm. Joy is a feature, and the 
face that does not have it is disfigured. The 
Christian life that is joyless is a discredit to 
God, and a disgrace to itself. ** These things 
have [spoken unto you,” said Jesus, “ that 


-my joy might remain in you, and that your 


joy might be full.” Study these words. 
Believe them. Attempt them. Steadily 
accomplish them, and the joy of the Lord 
will enter you long betore you hear the 
word, ‘*‘ Come, ye blessed, enter into the joy 
ot your Lord.” — S. S. Times. 


a * 


Here and there in the woods a hacked and 
splintered stump stands out amid the green- 
ery. But it is not dead. From its roots 
spring countless shoots, that cluster all 
about it, like children around an old man’s 
knee. Life is so indestructible, so persistent, 
so triumphant! Driven out of one torm, it 
leaps so easily into another! Death is the 
last thing we should be afraid of. Itisa 
mere shadow —a name that means nothing. 
When we come to face it, it melts away like 
a mist, and a new torm of life enfolds us. 
This is the lesson that all nature teaches — 
change, rejuvenation, revivification, but 
never annihilation. Ah! how slow ot heart 
we are to believe, in the light of all testi- 
mony, physical and spiritual, that the con- 
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scious life within us is of the very essence 
of eternity !— James Buckham. 


* is 


To watch for hurts that we can heal, for 
halting steps that wecan steady, for bur- 
dens of infirmity or trouble that we can 
help to carry, for ways in which we can 
give our thought, our care, our love, our- 
selves, serving them with humblest fidel- 
ity, and leading with words of sympathy 
and brotherhood in the ways of righteous- 
ness and peace—this is the “high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” — Washington 
Gladden, D. D. 

* ° * 
The Chief Musician did the chords invent; 
The Chief Musician shaped the instrument; 
He set me in my place before the score. 
I heard the one word, “ Play !"’ He said no more. 


He did the air to other hands consign ; 

1 may not even hint the full design. 

There is no meaning in the notes | play, 
Which I must still rehearse from day to day. 


And some who tire of their monotonous tone 
Would have me change to music of my own; 
Full chorded discord would it better be ? 

Let others play it, it is not for me. 


But I will strive to render perfect still 

My unmelodious part with patient will; 
So in that concert, grand, remote, and far, 
The harmony divine I shall not mar. 


—IpA BALLHEIM, in Living Church. 





HOW TOM MILLER WENT BACK 
TO SCHOOL 


MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


T troubled Mrs. Miller that Tom was 
getting ideas into his head different 
from what he had ever entertained before. 
From little childhood Tom had shown a 
disposition to pile blocks in a systematic 
way that looked as if the child had a 
natural aptitude toward construction. 

Mrs. Miller, without being a club 
woman, had yet kept abreast of some 
of the best thought of the day by improv- 
ing herself in the way that thousands of 
our cultivated American women are con- 
tinually doing, namely, by reading good 
books, gleaning untold information from 
those repositories of all useful teachings, 
the magazines, and furnishing withal a 
good solid base for acquiring solid ideas 
through her weekly religious newspaper. 

One day she read an article in one of the 
last-named bureaus for information that 
strongly recommended parents to watch 
for what might be the particular bent of a 
child, and then to follow it up with 
unrelaxing watchfulness and encourage- 
ment. 

‘* Tom must be a carpenter or a builder,’’ 
said the mother to herself; “‘ it is shown in 
the very way he handles his blocks, and I 
like to see the little fellow stand off, think 
a few moments with his hands in his 
pockets, then fall to with a will and build 
in the new way he has been thinking 
out.”’ 

Dissected houses, fences, and various 
edifices were put into the boy’s playroom, 
and his ardor grew apace, as his natural 
bent was thus furthered and encouraged 
by his watchful mother. 

“Don’t you sometimes wish Tommy 
had rather a higher calling?’’ his father 
said to the mother one day. ‘ Seems to 
me our boy might do better and look to 
something involving more of ambition 
than being a mere mechanic, or what is 
closely akin to it.”’ 


Mrs. Miller smiled placidly. ‘ My 
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dear,’ she said, ‘‘I think a man who 
can build a perfectly good house is one of 
the most useful men in any community. 
Tommy has revealed his natural bearings, 
let us,help rather than discourage him.”’ 

Nothing more was said then, and 
Tommy went on planning and executing 
what his littke mind thought out. But 
when Mrs. Miller happened to mention in 
the hearing of Mrs, Bascom Leonard the 
pet occupation of her little son, Mrs. 
Leonard —the Leonards were rich and 
influential — replied with considerable 
spirit that her Eugene showed the same 
aptitude and taste. ‘ But his father and 
I will soon take that notion out of his 
head,’’ she added. 

“Shall you consider that a wise thing 
to do?” asked Mrs. Miller quietly and 
with a pleasant smile. 

‘* Assuredly I shall,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Leonard. ‘‘ I mean that my son shall have 
an occupation somewhat in keeping with 
his birth and advantages.”’ 

As the lads, Tom and Eugene, grew 
older, they were chums, and at the age of 
sixteen, when they were to decide which 
course of study they would take at the 
high school the second year, Mrs. Miller 
noted the change of ideas with her son, 
spoken of in the first place. 

‘*‘] was going to take the classical 
course,’ said Tom, ‘‘ but Eugene Leonard 
says he can’t see what in the world I want 
of the advanced studies if I lean toward 
carpentering or anything of that kind. In 
fact, Eugene has just about shattered all 
my intentions about business matters — 
that is, so far as I really had any.”’ 

‘* How so, my son? ’”’ 

‘*Oh, Eugene says that the professions 
are what boys must aspire to who want to 
be gentlemen. He had the same fond- 
ness for blocks and chips and tools that I 
had and still have, but he says his father 
and mother have completely laughed him 
out of all such notions. He confessed 
that it hurt to have to give up all thoughts 
of using a hammer and a saw when he 
became a man, but he has given it up 
completely now. He is going to be a law- 
yer.” 

‘‘ My dear boy ’’ — Mrs. Miller began so 
seriously and impressively that Tom be- 
came very attentive—‘‘I have a very, 
very dear Friend who was possessed of 
more intelligence and ability than any 
other person I have ever known. He 
knew more than any other man ever 
knew, and really could control kingdoms 
and empires had He so chosen. But as a 
young man He deliberately and willingly 
became a carpenter. Could I only see my 
boy following in His footsteps, I should 
be more than satisfied.’’ 

Tom looked half amused, yet he spoke 
softly and respectfully: ‘ Are you speak- 
ing of the Saviour, ma?” he asked. 

‘Yes, I was speaking of our divine 
Master,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ yet I want you 
to understand me fully,Tom. I do not 
think that because Jesus Christ was a 
carpenter all young men should prefer to 
be ; but I do think our Lord should have 
onee and forever through His example 
done away with all unworthy and silly 
prejudice against what is termed ‘ manual 
labor.’ Ever since you were a little baby 
boy it has been your delight to build, to 
construct, to create. The tendency has 
increased with your years. Think how 
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happy you have been during your vaca- 
tions in Hiram Camp’s shop using his 
hammer, saws and planes. Think of the 
times you have told me it was your great- 
est ambition to know how to build a 
house.”’ 

‘*Then I need take only the plain course 
at school,’’ said Tom, “and I’d rather 
take the scientific. I believe after all I’ll 
let the building go and try to take to one 
of the professions ; but I don’t want to a 
bit. I shan’t go back to school feeling 
very happy in any case.’’ 

Mrs. Miller smiled indulgently. “I 
am not surprised that you have such 
greatly mistaken ideas, my dear boy, be- 
cause you are still very young.”’ 

That pricked a little ; the American lad 
of sixteen thinks himself pretty well on 
towards man’s estate, and Tom asked 
with just a tinge of resentment : 

‘What makes me out so dreadfully 
young, ma?’’ 

‘“Your greatly mistaken views as to 
what requires a finished, classical educa- 
tion. If you intend to be a builder, I 
want you a master builder. You will 
need all the science and mathematics that 
can be brought to bear on certain consid- 
erations if you mean to be a master of 
your calling. Why, I had to bring all 
the brains I have into requisition, in order 
to understand a positively fascinating arti- 
cle in one of our magazines only yester- 
day, on the subject of drainage.”’ 

‘* Doesn’t that belong to another depart- 
ment?’’ asked Tom. 

“What of a house?’’ The laughable 
emphasis showed his mother’s meaning. 
‘*T always supposed a master was a very 
comprehensive term. If you intend to 
learn how to build a house, perfect and 
entire, you have got to be scientifically 
informed as to the use and control of the 
four elements of the world. What are 
those, Tom ?”’ 

“ Earth, air, fire and water.’’ Tom’s 
intelligent face began to light up. ‘I 
believe I see what you mean, ma. I’ve 
got to understand the —the — principles 
of dryness, dampness, atmosphere, 
warmth, light, irrigation, drainage, ven- 
tilation, suction, escape — what not !”’ 

““That’s very good,’’ laughed Mrs. Mil- 
ler. ‘‘ Now let your mother tell you one 
other thing. Did you ever try turning 
anything from its natural course?” 

Tom pondered, then a broad grin over- 
spread his boyish features. ‘ Yes, I tried 
to turn the natural course of the little 
stream that fed a brook in grandpa’s past- 
ure when I was there last summer. I 
worked at it half the vacation.’’ 

‘* And succeeded, I suppose? ’’ 

“Tn a way. But the plagued little 
thing would keep trying to twist the 
natural way, and I just spoilt half a dozen 
little dam; trying to make it go as I want- 
ed it to.”’ 

“ You speak of the ‘ natural way,’ Tom. 
I read once in a religious paper I remem- 
ber: ‘ Blessed is the boy that has a bent ;’ 
meaning that it was a blessed gift when 
any boy had a decided leaning toward 
any particular kind of business, whether 
it was trade, navigation, banking, or one 
of the professions. Now can’t you see 
that a kind Providence has given you a 
fondness for using tools, for planning and 
building? Ican. Go back to school, my 
boy, with a determination to master ev- 
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erything scientific that comes in your 
way. Study exactly as you would if you 
felt that building and architectural de- 
signs were meant to take a new impetus 
from the knowledge with which you 
entered the old and time-honored field. 
Never mind about the professions, Let 
Eugene. Leonard take up the law if he 
wishes to— it may be he will excel in his 
chosen vocation ; but if I were you I’d 
follow the leadings of my likings and my 
instincts. I don’t believe these things 
come by accident. 

“Where is that article on drainage? ’’ 
asked Tom. 


“In that magazine on the sitting-room 
table.”’ 

A few minutes later the boy looked up 
to remark: “IT always thought myself 
that extension of pipe was what made 
mischief in a big house. Oh, I say, ma, 
our submaster asked some of us boys, the 
other day, the meaning of the word ‘ pneu- 
matics,’ and I was the only fellow in the 
class that knew ’twas the science of air 
and gases,’’ 

“How did you learn that?” 

‘Young Professor Sparks was talking 
with Hiram Camp one day, and I heard 
him tell lots about it that was so interest- 
ing I couldn’t help listening.” 

‘I think you’d better take up the scien- 
tific course,” said Mrs. Miller, dryly. 

It seemed as if by accident articles were 
all the time appearing in the magazines 
bearing upon the scholarly way of regard- 
ing different trades, and Tom read, as he 
never had before, the alluring pages. All 
at once he exclaimed one day, to his 
mother’s delight, ‘‘ Ma, I’m going back to 
school with my back up about one thing !”’ 
His mother laughed expectantly. ‘“ I’m 
going with my mind all made up to get 
everything out of that scientific course I 
possibly can. And I’m going to be a 
builder, too! There was a splendid article 
in your religious paper last night about 
the rungs of a ladder — how important it 
was that they should Ao/d, because they 
held climbers. If ever I make a ladder it 
will be a good one — now don’t forget I said 
so! I think I’ll try climbing on my own 
account. But according to some things 
I’ve read, I shall need to go to‘ Tech’ after 
I finish at the high school. It takes brains, 
lots of them, too, to understand scientific 
plumbing and the application of ‘ pneu- 
matics.’ ”’ 

And so Tom went back to school resolved 
to be a carpenter. That to begin with. 
Eugene Leonard laughed a little, but was 
man enough to say he would have made 
the same choice but for the decided oppo- 
sition of his parents. 





Twelve swift years, and the boys that 
were sixteen are twenty-eight, men grown, 
and taking the place of men in the world. 
The course of study for each embraced all 
that was classical in the high school ; four 
years at ‘Tech’ and two years at the 
bench for Tom Miller, and four years at 
Harvard and two at the law school for 
Eugene Leonard. 

Today, Tom Miller has more orders 
than he can conveniently fill as — an 
architect. It isn’t that science alone has 
done so much for him. It isscience, study, 
and, very largely, natural bent. His own 
instincts nurtured and developed are the 
chief model producers that charm the 
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people wbo have money with which to 
build. He has followed the inclinings of 
mere babyhood as noticed by a watchful 
mother. Success is assured, for his models 
deal subtly with a proper regard for the 
use aud subjugation of the four elements 
of the earth, as scientifically understood. 

Eugene Leonard is a bright man, too. 
But he confessed with a manly candor to 
Tom Miller one day that made Tom 
admire him, that he was like a stream 
that had been turned from its more legiti- 
mate course. 

‘‘T mean to make a success of the law 
if I possibly can,’’ he added, ‘‘ but it is not 
to my taste, and I somehow think a great 
mistake was made at a critical pass in both 
of our lives, when I went back to school 
after a certain vacation with the indomi- 
table conviction that I was to be a lawyer 
whether or no. My parents willed it, and 
I simply submitted. The question is: 
Was it quite judicious to actually bias a 
boy who had a bent of his own? 

Will not mothers read and ponder ? 


Newton, Mass. 





Trifles that Make Tradition 


66 HIS will be one of the things she’ll 

always remember,” said the little 
girl’s uncle, as he fixed the apple on the 
stick for her to give old Whitetace his after- 
dinner treat. 

It is one ot the delights of caring for chil- 
dren — natural, unspoiled children — that 
small things give them pleasure. And if 
the small thing can recur with some regu- 
larity, associated with some special day 
or occasion, so that it can be counted on and 
looked torward to, the pleasure is increased. 
Children like variety, it is true. They en- 
joy the unexpected, the “‘ special treat,” and 
it is right that it should be provided tor 
them in due proportion. But they enjoy 
equally what is usually easier to provide 
and more wholesome, the repetition of a 
simple pleasure. Indeed, a pleasure al- 
most pathetically simple will often seem to 
gain in value by repetition. 

The seat under the tree, the glass ot pink 
lemonade and the particular story-book are 
none of them remarkable, but if they all 
three occur together at just such an hour of 
each summer Sunday, the combination is 
something to be remembered all winter and 
looked forward toall through the spring. 
** Always”’ plays a significant part in chil- 
dren’s talk, it older people will but notice. 
‘“‘Grandma always lets us go up in the gar- 
retand dress up rainy days.” ‘They al- 
ways make fudge Saturday night at Cousin 
Helen’s.” ‘*‘ Mamma always lets us choose 
what to have to eat on our birthdays.” 
**My mother always gives me a taste out of 
every jar when she puts up preserves.”’ And 
so on and on. 

If too many of these simple traditions 
seem to concern the pleasures of the palate, 
is it not so, too, with us grown people? The 
chicken tricassee on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, the mince pie at supper the night be- 
tore — do not they figure pretty prominent- 
ly in our recollections of the New England 
teast as it was a generation back? I ques- 
tion whether we have gained anything by 
our attempts to “ vary the bill of fare” for 
these venerable holidays. A new flavor is 
a poor exchange for an old association. 
The housewife who has been purveying for 
her children lamb with green pease on the 
Seventeenth of June and salmon on Fourth 
of July, may well enough keep on purvey- 
ing them tor her grandchildren, let the cook- 
ing schools teach what they will. 

Remembering the tastes of special people 
isan attention that does not become mo- 
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notonous. *“* Mother’s cream toast,” ‘‘ moth- 
er’s soft custard,’’ would find as hearty ap- 
preciation if the sons could come home ten 
times a year instead of only once. Sharing 
the results of a particular baking or pick- 
ling with a particular friend is a graceful 
custom less common in the city, alas! than 
in the country. The children who remem- 
ber that mother’s making cream cheese al- 
ways meant their being sent across the 
fields with a neatly-covered dish for Aunt 
Maria, have a tradition of neighborliness 
and courtesy that ought to count for some- 
thing. 

Flowers lend themselves readily to asso- 
ciations. Yellow roses will always bring 
to mind the triend who never forgot our 
tondness for them when her beautitul bush 
came into bloom. Lilies of the valley have 
a double association of the same sort — how- 
ever late in the season, one could say with 
pertect confidence that they had not ‘ gone 
by ” if a certain fragrant cluster with a dain- 
ty note had net been received. The birth- 
day cake, always garlanded with the old- 
fashioned white roses that grew by the 
shed door — is it not a more enduring mem- 
ory than if it had been decked now with 
this, now with that flower? The nastur- 
tiums that smile up so cheerily from their 
great blue-and-white bowl every summer 
morning at the guests who step within my 
friend’s hospitable door—would they give as 
reassuring a welcomeif they were arranged 
in cut glass this week and in Bohemian the 
next? 

The perplexities of the Sunday program 
are partially solved if one will but bring 
‘*use and wont” to one’said. To look over 
the accumulation of treasures in mother’s 
top drawer —trinkets, ribbons, an old 
daguerreotype or two and the bits of lace in 
the pink box — will be a pleasure distinctly 
prized if it is permitted on Sunday after- 
noon and no other. The view from the sec- 
ond-story windows has its Sunday charm 
if the opera-glasses can be trusted to little 
fingers for that day. One special walk ina 
neighborhood which offers several pleasant 
ones may well be kept tor Sunday. 

With books and music the opportunities 
widen indefinitely. ‘‘ The hymn we always 
close with Sunday nights,” “the passage 
from Webster that father always read to 
us ou Fourth of July””—surely these have a 
place in our hearts, as well as in our mem- 
ories, that only repetition could have given 
them. 

Gift-making on birthdays, Christmas, 
Easter, graduations and what-not is becom- 
ing more and more common, and certainly 
stands in no special need of encourage- 
ment, but the observances which each tam- 
ily makes peculiarly its own are worth tar 
more than gifts. Simple little customs 
these — the mother’s marking the last night 
betore college opens by a special supper for 
the boy who goes away, the father’s driving 
him to the station himself, no matter in 
what press of ** fall work ”’—but they are not 
soon forgotten. The fashions that change 
so fast in our day tend to do away with 
both permanency and individuality. The 
daughter does not like to have mother’s 
plum-colored gown last so long that plum- 
color will always remind her of mother ; 
but our household observances we may be 
allowed to keep without fear of ridicule. 
They may be very trifling in cost, either of 
money or time. The essential thing is the 
sentiment—the spirit which ‘‘ maketh 
alive.” 

Ours is not an age of sentiment. It is not 
an age which attaches much importance to 
traditions. And yet — without entering on 
the endless discussion of the relative value 
ot “progressive” and “conservative” 
forces — we may safely say that in the first 
halt of life, at least, the restraining and 
softening influence of family tradition is 
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more likely to be wholesome than other- 
wise. It is not youth that needs to be urged 
to shake it off.— Lity Rick FoxcRort, in 
Congregationalist. 





THE SAMPHIRE GATHERER 


The samphire gatherer to the cliff-tace 
clings 

Half-way ’twixt sky and sea; 

She has but youth and courage for her 


wings, 
And always Death about her labor sings, 
And tain would loosen steady hand or 


nee, 

And east her down among life’s broken 
things ; 

But danger shakes with fitful murmurings 

No such brave heart as she. 


The gulls are crying in her heedless ears 

That strength is made a mock 

At grips with the great sea. She has no 
ears, 

But treads with naked feet the stair of rock 

That has but known for years on weary 


ears 

The touch of sea-gulls’ wings, the sea that 
rears 

Her waves against it with recurrent shock, 

The sun that burns and sears. 


She has no tears because her daily bread 

She sees made manifest 

Here 5 we pendulous weed that tempts her 

rea 

Upon so wild and dangerous a quest. 

The samphire sways and dangles overhead 

And home is far below; and in that nest 

Are little hungry mouths that must be fed, 

Though Danger be her neighbor and her 
guest. 


Night brings her little children to her knee 
For daily bread to pray ; 

Their father tosses on the open sea, 

Where flashing shoals of silver dolphins 


play. 
But hungry mouths must feed while he’s 
away 
So the brave mother clambers day by day, 
And pulls the samphire trails, and knows 
not she 
Is of that school of saints that wear no bay, 
But do God’s work the still and splendid 
way. 
—NorRA Hopper, in Littell. 





MISS PRISSY’S PERCEIVINGS 


6» ES, I s’pose you might call Mis’ 

Jennings ekinomical,” said Miss 
Prissy, biting off her thread. “I'd call her 
close myself; but there’s allers room ter 
difrunces of opinion, of course. I hev 
ruther a right to my opinion, fer I hed to 
give up sewin’ fer her, not carin’ to carry a 
dinner pail on my arm, ner to turn any 
one’s dresses more’n three times. Good- 
ness knows, Mis’ Jennings could buy a 
dress every month of the year, too, ef she 
wanted to, fer she’s allers puttin’ money in 
the bank. She brought up her children ek- 
inomically, too; Jabez’s knees ’nd elbows 
wuz patched most of the time, ’nd Sereny 
hed one hat fer I dono how many years. I 
wuzn’ s’prised much when Jabez run away 
myself, ’nd I think he’s been smart in not 
ever comin’ back. Ez fer Sereny, I s’pose 
she’ll be rich some day, pore thing, when 
two-thirds of her life hez been scrimped ’nd 
spoiled, till a quarter looks bigger to her 
than the sun in the sky. 

‘“*Pore Sereny! I ain’t sayin’ thet I hed a 
pertikerly bright girlhood myself, ter I 
allers hed to work ter a livin’ as fur back as 
I kin remember— but, dear me! I hed a 
gay ’nd free-handed time alongside ot Se- 
reny. I’ve sat behind her in church, and 
perceived how her hair wuz crim ped double, 
ez you might say, over her head, ’nd I’ve 
felt more like cryin’ than like laughin’ over 
it, ez other folks does; ter you see, crimpin’ 
is the only thing in the way ot dress that 
doesn’t cost money,’nd so Sereny kin go 
on, regardless. It’s the only outlet the pore 
girl’s got, ’nd I’m glad if she kin take any 
comfort in it, myself. 

“There’s ekonimy—’nd ekonimy. Mis’ 
Jennings is some folks’ idee of bein’ eki- 
nomical. Now, my idee is Mis’ Landreth. 
When I fust sewed fer Mis’ Landreth 1 
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took her to belike Mis’ Jennings, fer there 
wa’n’t no plenty in her household either. 
But I come to perceive, soon enuff, thet 
there wuz @ world of diffrunce in them two 
fam’lies. Mis’ Landreth wuz a widder, ’nd 
she hed jest so much to live on, ’nd so she 
hed to planitout. But she didn’t scrimp 
jest fer scrimpin’s sake, like Mis’ Jennings, 
but fer somethin’ wuth scrimpin’ fer. I re- 
member I uset to pity Mis’ Landreth ter 
not hevin’ butcher’s meat more’n once or 
twicta week. She’nd Tom ’nd Nellie ’nd 
the twins cert’nly seemed to thrive, though ; 
’nd sence then — thet was twenty years ago 
—lI’ve perceived by the papers thet lots of 
rich folks, nowadays, thet can afford it 
don’t eat meat, ’nd thet porridge ’nd brown 
bread ’nd garden sass is more sustainin’ 
than beetsteak. But, bein’ ignorant of hy- 
ginnics, I uset ter be sorry fer the Land- 
reths in them days. 

“T ain’t sorry fer ’em any more, though. 
Mis’ Landreth saved ’nd planned, ’nd I per- 
ceived, as the children grew up, thet there 
wuz good books ’nd papers fer ’em to read, 
and then Nellie took music lessons over to 
Plumville, ’nd, by and by, Tom actilly 
went to collidge. Folks wondered at Mis’ 
Landreth’s savin’s goin’ thet way, fer ev’ry 
one knew the mortgige on the place wuza 
heavy one. But Mis’ Landreth sez to me, 
‘ Prissy,’ sez she, ‘ there’s all the rest of my 
life to pay the mortgige, but Tom/’s eddica- 
tion is now or never!’ ’nd ez fur ez I kin 
perceive, her reasonin’ wuz entirely cor- 
rect. 

‘Before Tom wuz through collidge he 
took honors, ’nd the tather of one of his col- 
lidge friends took a fancy to him ’nd of- 
tered him a good place right off, ez soon ez 
he wuz graduated. Well, Tom jest more’n 
filled thet place, so’t they’ve been promotin’ 
him ever sence. I guess he’s got an eki- 
nomical vein in him, too, fer he’s been sav- 
in’ money, ’nd sendin’ it to his mother fer 
the mortgige right along, so thet it’s most 
paid off. Tom gave Nellie a pianner, too, 
’nd she’s got scholars, ’nd besides thet, one 
of the twins seems to hev a gilt thet way, 
too, ’nd she’s goin’ to study at the Boston 
Conservatory next year. 

“There ain’t no one in the village, thet I 
kin perceive, thet hez accomplished ez 
much ter their children, on the same 
amount of money, ez Mis’ Landreth. 
Thet’s why I call her my idee of an ekinom- 
ical woman. Ekonimy ain’t savin’ ter sav- 
in’s sake; it’s a bigger thing than thet. 
It’s gettin’ the most and the best in life out 
ot what money you’ve got. ’Nd through it 
all, Mis’ Landreth hez allers given to the 
Lord, jest ez systematic ez she’s given to 
her children. Ez fer ez I perceive, she ain’t 
lost by it, neither, ’nd she’s goin’ to be 
pretty comfortable in her old age,’ and 
Miss Prissy shook the threads off her lap 
and folded up her work as if there was 
nothing more to be said upon the subject.— 
HELEN Ross LairpD, in Wellspring. 





The Long Skirt and its Dangers 


SCIENTIFIC man in Rome has just 
been conducting a very practical 
experiment. 

All this time, since the long skirt came 
into fashion, doctors have been talking 
inicrobes, and warning women of the evil 
of their ways. But has any one thought to 
put a gown under the microscope and give 
visible proot of the truth of what he has 
been saying? Not a soul, except this learned 
scientist in Rome. 

He employed three young women to take 
their long skirts out on a microbe-collecting 
expedition. When they returned, after 
doing their duty thoroughly and well, he 
took the three garments to his laboratory 
and gave them a searching investigation. 

He tound all the microbes of the streets. 
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The result was horrible to relate. Allied 
in torce, the microbes of those three skirts 
were found to be sufficient to contaminate 
the whole population of China, and that is 
more than four hundred and fifty millions. 

Yet the number of these microbes was 
probably no greater than each one of us 
brings into the house every time we go out 
in that article of attire with death in its 
train. The wonder is that we manage to 
live at all! — Philadelphia Press. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


AT THE WOODBINE 
FLATS 


ANNIE MARIE BLISS. 


BED-TIME 


66 ARLY to bed and early to rise,’’ is 
a household maxim over at the 
Woodbine Flats. These apartments are 
noted specially for their airy nurseries, and 
each little home is blessed with babies 
many. They occupy two sides of a three- 
story brick house. The great Architect 
Himeelf built them out of wonderful living 
vines fastened to the walls so ,securely as 
to defy wind and tempest, and the sloping 
roofs of green shed the rains delightfully. 
The tenants of these wonderful flats are 
a busy brood who go abroad early to earn 
their daily bread. The ladies of the house- 
hold wear modest brown suits, while the 
gentlemen are equipped with a shield and 
helmet of black as a badge of their respon- 
sibility and inclination to fight for their 
rights. 

But when the day is done, and the sun 
slips behind their western walls, then such 
a fluttering and a scampering home! 
They come by twos and threes, each tell- 
ing the others what a happy day they 
have had, and exchanging experiences, 
and all talk at once. 

And with what faultless sense of loca- 
tion do they pick out their own little nest, 
in a long street, as it were, with every door 
alike. Are their houses numbered in some 
way, or do they have a private mark of 
theirown? For if one trespasses and vent- 
ures to knock at another’s door, he is sent 
off speedily with loud protestations. They 
are not given to evening parties, or calling 
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upon each other, these tenants of the 
Woodbine Flats. 

But the most interesting phase of their 
home life comes when the little tired 
mothers tuck their babies.into bed. With 
a heartful of care has she all day followed 
her family of venturesome little ones, 
teaching them to fly, feeding herself, and 
with the undying mother-love beating in 
her little brown breast, stopping every 
other mouthful to drop a morsel into the 
wide-open mouths of those children who 
were fully able to pick up their own 
crumbs, but were still at the cuddlesome 
age and wanted to be mothered. 

And now that bed-time has come, she 
tries to tuck them away in their little 
straw beds. But children will be children, 
and every generation of babies loves to 
romp at bed-time. And with so many 
families of restless, half-grown children, 
the force of mothers seems small to keep 
order, and now and then the paterfamilias 
will join in the grand scolding and use 
his wings and voice with telling effect. 
After what seems like a spanking, com- 
parative quiet is restored, and just as we 
think every little head is laid on its feather 
pillow, a tiny squeak will announce that 
somebody is awake ; then there is a flutter, 
and one skips out upon a neighboring 
window ledge. Mamma Sparrow follows, 
scolding, and drives him back; then all 
the children are disturbed, and, half 
asleep, turn over and peep drowsily. 

Perhaps a tardy son or daughter comes 
flying in, chattering noisily and wanting 
to tell the others his or her story; but 
mother bird disposes of him speedily, and, 
tucking them closer, crowds him in, real- 
izing that the little fellows are outgrowing 
their babyhood home, and will! soon go be- 
yond her love and care. 

At last the solitary peeps have been 
silenced by the creeping shadows. Each 


little mother perches on a branch over her 
quiet babies, gives a last look to see if they 
are sleeping, then, with a good-night peep 
to her husband beside her, shakes up her 
feather pillow, and with a long-drawn 
breath of content closes her own little eyes 
to well-earned rest. 

And so sleep, the kind mother of nature 
who tucks us all in to rest, comes to the 
Sparrows at the Woodbine Flats. 


Boston, Maas, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Third Quarter Lesson Xil 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1900. 
LUKE 12: 18-23. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
THE RICH FOOL 


1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ? — Mark 8: 36. 


2. DATE: A. D. 29. 
8. PLACE: Perea, probably. 


4. CIRCUMSTANCES: This whole chapter, 
from whijch our lesson is taken, is generally re- 
garded as a compilation of several discourses 
and precepts uttered at different times by our 
Lord, and brought together by Luke without 
much regard to chronological order. Many of 
the admonitions are found in the other evan- 
gelists in connection with peculiar and varying 
incidents, but the parable of the Rich Fool is 
preserved by Luke alone. Robinson and Farrar 
think it was uttered in Galilee, but the majority 
of commentators regard it as having been spok- 
en in Perea, in the interval between the Feast 
of Tabernacles and the Feast of Dedication, 
when our Lord was closing up His earthly min- 
istry and warning His disciples of the danger of 
Pharisaic hypocrisy. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Luke 12: 
13-2lL. Tuesday— Luke 12: 22-34. Wednesday — 
Deut. 8: 11-20. Thursday — Psa. 49: 6-20. Fri 
day — Psa.52. Saturday —1 Tim.6:1-10. Sun- 
day — 1 Tim. 6: 11-21. 


Il Introductory 


Among the crowd which surrounded 
our Lord during one of His most searching 
and solemn discourses, was a man who 
was smarting under a sense of wrong. His 
elder brother had seized the whole inher- 
itance left by their father, and refused to 
divide to him his share. The conflict had 
probably been a bitter one, and the young- 
er brother had brooded over his injury un- 
til every other thought was absorbed by 
it. Hecould think of nothing else. It 
filled his entire horizon. When, there- 
fore, he chanced to join the throng that 
gathered round Jesus, his mind was too 
pre-occupied to listen. It only occurred to 
him that here was a rabbi whose influ- 
ence over men was great, and who might 
be induced to interfere in the family quar- 
rel, and bring his brother to terms. It 
mattered not that at this moment our 
Lord was discoursing upon themes of the 
highest importance, and that the hearts of 
the multitude were being permeated and 
swayed by His teachings. He did. not 
stop to consider that an intrusion of his 
personal and private difficulties would be 
in the highest degree untimely and rude. 
He breaks in jarringly, with a request that 
sounds like a command : “ Master, speak 
to my brother that he divide the inherit- 
ance with me!’’ The reply was brief, but 
stern : ‘‘ Man, who made Me a judge, or a 
divider, over you?” And as the man 
slunk away, and his greedy, impatient de- 
sire to reclaim his property was betrayed 
to the minds of the multitude, Jesus used 
the interruption as a text, and illuminated 
His warning with a parable. 

He pictured a rich farmer whose over- 
flowing prosperity had caused him a mo- 
mentary perplexity.. He had thriven well, 
and his gains were honest. God had 
blessed his fields, and they had smiled in 
harvests too plentiful for the capacity of 
his granaries. And then our Lord takes 
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this man and turns his heart inside out, 
and lets the multitude follow the workings 
of his selfish, rapacious, worldly, epicurean 
thoughts. No grateful recollection of the 
Lord of the harvest, no pitying concern 
for the poor about him, disturbed his cal- 
culations, ‘‘ My fruits,’’ ‘‘ goods,’’ ‘‘ barns,’’ 
‘* soul ’? — no thought for anything else. 
Prosperity had only intensified his selfish- 
ness. And so, after communing with 
himself, he decides to pull down his barns 
and build greater, and hoard his harvests 
to the last gleaning. With self-compla- 
cent elation he calls upon his soul to fat- 
ten itself with indolence and indulgence. 
‘‘Take thine ease; eat, drink, and be 
merry.’’ ‘‘ He had made his pile,” as 
men say, and now he was going to enjoy 
it. But over him, though unsuspected, 
brooded the judgment of an offended God ; 
and, in his case, that judgment descended 
with a startling suddenness. Like a thun- 
der-peal out of a clear sky the message 
came which paled his cheek, and reduced 
his ‘‘ many years ’’ to the handbreadth of 
a few hours: ‘‘ Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee ; then whose 
shall those things be which thou hast pro- 
vided ?’’ Another hand would reap the 
fields and garner the increase on which he 
counted so highly. And the same Dam- 
ocles’ sword hangs over every man “ that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not 
rich toward God.’’ 

Since a distrust of God’s providence is 
very likely to incline the heart to covetous- 
ness, our Lord supplements this parable 
by a series of precepts inculcating that 
trustful habit of mind with reference to 
their common, daily wants, which He de- 
sired His disciples to cultivate. Undue 
solicitude about food and raiment was es- 
pecially mentioned as having a tendency 
to engross the mind and cause it to forget 
the true life. 


Ul Expository 


13. One of the company (R. V., “ one 
out of the multitude” )— evidently not a 
disciple. He had that teeling, “* which we 
all have, of the surpassing injustice of our 
own wrongs.” Speak to my brother — 
R. V., “ bid my brother.” Divide the in- 
heritance. — By Jewish law the oldest son 
was entitled to two shares, or twice the 
share of any other. The remainder was di- 
vided among the rest of the family (Deut. 
21:17). In this case the younger son had 
received, apparently, no part of the patri- 
mony, and had reason to feel aggrieved. 
His mistake consisted in the exaggerated 
estimate he put upon his loss, as though his 
whole life and happiness were bound up in 
earthly possessions; and, also,in his mis- 
conception of our Lord’s position among 
men. 

This was the most foolish and unwarrantable 
interpellation ever made toour Lord. The few 
words at once reveal to us an egotist incapable 
of caring for finything but his own selfishness 
(Farrar). 


14. Man —a word ot reproof (Rom. 2:1; 
9:20). Who made me a judge? — almost 
the precise language used by the Israelite 
in resenting the interference of Moses 
(Exod. 2:14). Judge. — From the days ot 
the Captivity it had been usual tor parties 
in dispute to reter their difficulties to ref- 
erees chosen from their nation. The “judge” 
was the civil magistrate; the ‘‘ divider ”’ 
the referee or arbitrator, The plan laid 
down for Himself by our Lord did not per- 
mit Him to engage in suits of this kind. 
He came to enunciate great principles, not 
to settle légal disputes ; to forbid oppres- 
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sion, but not to compel the oppressor to give 
up his spoils. 


Had Jesus gone into the case, He would haye 
been deluged with applications ; and while Hix 
popularity might have increased, His repute 
as a spiritual Teacher would have suffered. 
His way was the right one : He went to the roo; 
of the matter, the heart; and what is the resu\t? 
Christianity has revolutionized men’s ideas, 
and wherever it is purest, there justice is most 
perfect (E. Stock). 


15. Said unto them. — He is throug) 
with the man, and now speaks to the mul- 
titude. Beware of covetousness (R. \., 
** keep yourself trom all covetousness ’’), — 
The sin warned against is an inordinate 
and insatiate desire for purely worldly 
things, leading to a preference for them 
rather than for heavenly things, and often 
the use of unlawful means for their attain- 
ment. ‘* It was covetousness which caused 
the unjust brother to withhold ; it was cov- 
etousness which made the defrauded man 
indignantly complain to a stranger. It is 
covetousness which is at the bottom ot al] 
lawsuits, all social grievances, all political 
factions ’’ (Robertson). A man’s life — his 
true life, his blessedness now and hereatter. 
** Not what a man has, but what he is, that 
through time and eternity is his real and 
proper life.” Consisteth not in the abun- 
dance, etc. — Schaff translates this clause 
as follows: ‘‘ For even when one has abun- 
dance, his life is not from his possessions ;” 
that is,does not depend on, or consist in, 
his possessions. ‘‘Such phrases as that a 
man ‘is worth’ so many thousands a year, 
revealing the current of worldly thought, 
show how much this warning is needed ” 
(Farrar). 


What is Alexander now the greater for his 
power? What is Cresar the higher for his 
honor? What is Aristotle the wiser for his 
knowledge? What delight hath Jezebel in her 
paint or Ahab in his vineyard? What is a de- 
licious banquet to Dives in hell? Or what satis- 
faction can the remembrance of their transitory 
delights bring? All therivers of pleasure which 
are now run out and dry will not cool a tongue 
(Farindon). 


16. Spake a parable — true to life, and 
given in order to impress and fasten the 
precept against covetousness. Ground — 
the estate, probably a large one. Brought 
forth. — *‘ Not without intention does our 
Lord choose as His exampie a man who 
gathers his riches in a customary, legiti- 
mate, apparently innocent way” (Van Oos- 
terzee). Plentifully — by God’s blessing, 
but “‘ the prosperity of fools shall destroy 
them.” Says Dr. Caird: ‘‘ Where there is 
little or no strength of religious principle 


in the soul, an unbroken continuance of 


worldly happiness will almost infallibly 
exert a deteriorating influence on the char- 
acter.”’ 


17. Thought (R. V., “ reasoned ”) with 
himself — a sort of mental dialogue. 
What shall I do ? — “ Other men are per- 
plexed to get wealth ; this man is perplexed 
how to dispose of it”? (Whedon). It never 
occurred to him that he had room where to 








—— 


“To Be or 
Not to Be.” 


That is the question that concerns every 
mortal: whether it is better to be half il, 
nervous, worn out, or to be well, strong, 
cheerful and useful. The latter condition 
will be yours if you take Hood's Sarsapa- 
villa, America’s Greatest Blood Medicine,— 
there is nothing equal to it. 
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bestow his fruits —‘**in the bosoms ot the 
needy, the houses of the widows, the mouths 
ot orphans and of infants.” 


ix, This will I do.—*“ He proposed to do 
just what every man of ordinary business 
sagacity would do. Hewas not a ‘tool’ 
from a commercial point of view. He rep- 
resented the great mess of successful busi- 
ness men” (Schaff). Barns — subterranean 
vaults, or pits, which might be enlarged by 
pulling down the sides and extending the 
foundation. Whedon thinks they were 
buildings above ground. Bestow — for the 
purpose of hoarding. 


19. I will say. — It is clear that the rem- 
iniscence of Nabal’s selfish folly and 
wretched death was in our Lord’s mind 
(1 Sam. 25:11). The passage, too, offers 
sutlicient resemblances to a beautiful pas- 
sage in the Song of Sirach (11: 18, 19) to es- 
tablish the interesting conclusion of Stier 
that our Lord was also familiar with the 
Apocrypha. In the original Greek of this 
parable there is a singular energy and live- 
liness, quite accordant with the mood of in- 
tense emotion under which Jesus was 
speaking (Farrar). Soul. — Trench com- 
ments on “ the irony, as melancholy as it 
is profound,” in making the man address 
this speech, not to his body, but to his soul. 
“There is a great stupidity,’ says Arnot, 
“in the proposal to lay upin a barn the 
portion of a soul.” Eat, ete. — This in- 
scription is still found on the tombstone of 
a Roman epicurean in the Vatican: * Ede ; 
bibe ; lude ; post mortem nulla voluptas — 
“Kat, drink, play; no pleasure after 
death.” 


20. God said. — “ This man had had his 
say ; there is now a Higher Being who puts 
ina word ” (Whedon). Abbott thinks that 
God spoke, in this case, by a mortal disease. 
Thou fool (R. V., “ foolish onge’’). — The 
man was an atheist in practice if not in the- 
ory. Those who say, “ There is no God,” 
and those who live “* without God,” are re- 
garded in the Bible as “ fools,” or, literally, 
men without minds, or sense, or under- 
standing. Says Abbott: “ The man whom 
all the world praises as shrewd and saga- 
cious is often the one whom God calls a 
‘fool’ ” Night — fewer hours than the 
“many years” he had imagined. Re- 
quired. — Trench quotes this comment 
from Theophylact : “ For, like pitiless ex- 
actors of tribute, terrible angels shall re- 
quire thy soul trom thee unwilling, and 
through love of life resisting. For from the 
righteous his soul is not ‘ required,’ but he 
commends it to God and the Father of spir- 
its.” Whose ? — He heapeth up riches, and 
knoweth not who shall gather them ” (Psa. 
39:6). “St. James seems to have been 
deeply impressed with this teaching (Jas. 4: 
13-15)’ (Farrar). Says Schaff: “ Inherived 
riches are rarely a blessing, and the strife 
among heirs in answering this very clause 
is one of the saddest pages of social lite.” 


21. Sois he, ete. —‘“* He dreams as il- 
lusively as this tool, in order, sooner or 
later, to wake in a similarly terrible man- 
ner”? (Van Oosterzee). See Matt. 6: 20. 
‘“* Many owners of millions are paupers be- 
fore God ” (Ryle). 

Not all accumulating is condemned -- Joseph 
accumulated — but all laying up treasure for 
self, in selfish oblivion of others ; and this is 
sure to be accom panied by poverty toward God; 
that is, with the absence of those qualities that 
tend to bring the soul into fellowship with God. 
It is not the desire of wealth which the Bible 
here or anywhere condemns, but tne putting of 
wealth above godliness (Abbott). 


22,23. Take no thought for (R. V., “ be 
not anxious for ’’).— Don’t worry. Fear lest 
we suffer for food and raiment indicates a 
lack of taith in the Great Provider which 
every lily in the field and every tow] in the 
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air rebukes. He who gives the higher 
blessing will see to it that we lack not the 
lower. For your life — your living; the 
the temporalities of your earthly life. The 
life — the life of the soul; eternal life. 
‘* Christ bids us remember that a Christian 
man should be ashamed of being as anx- 
ious as a heathen. The ‘nations of the 
world ’ may well be careful about food and 
raiment and the like; but the man who can 
say of God, ‘ He is my Father,’ ought sure- 
ly to be above such anxieties and cares” 
(Ryle). 


IV Itlustrative 


1. The elder brother had the inheritance ; 
the price he paid for that advantage was a 
hard heart. The injured brother had no in- 
heritance ; but instead he had, or might 
have had, innocence and the conscious joy 
ot knowing that he was not the injurer. 
The price which the rich man pays for his 
wealth is the temptation to be selfish. If 
you will be rich, you must be content to 
pay the price of talling into temptation, and 
a Snare,and many foolish and hurtful lusts. 
If that price be too high to pay, then you 
must be content with the quiet valleys of 
existence, where alone it is well with us; 
kept out of the inheritance, but having, in- 
stead, God for your portion, peace and 
quietness, and rest with Christ (Robertson). 


2. Any man is a “ fool” who is not ready 
to die tonight; and any fool may die to- 
night. A man ought to have his business 
affairs always in such a shape that he could 
leave them tonight; so it should be with 
his private papers and with all his tamily 
and personal interests. He ought ever to 
live, and act, and plan, in view of the pos- 
sibility ot dying before another day is here, 
so thatit he is called to die, he will have 
nothing to do but to die. No day’s work is 
done if it has not included all needful prep- 
aration for possible death at its close ; and 
such preparation includes something more 
than having busiuess and personal affairs 
in good shape for leaving. It covers living 
as a child of God and the disciple of Jesus, 
Are you ready to die tonight? If not, God 
calls such a one as you “a fool” (H.C. 
Trumbull), 





A Warning to Ministers 


HE pastors who have been away ona 
vacation during August are now 
beginning to think of returning to their 
work. Most of them will be in their places 
the first Sunday of September, and they 
will all give one of their most inspiring 
sermons. We hope they will leave out all 
reterence to their vacation pleasures. Those 
of us who have not been able to get away 
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have shown by our sticking to our work 
during the hot weather of this trying sum- 
mer that we could stand a good deal; but 
we draw the line on too many vacation 
illustrations, and if the pastor preaches a 
series of sermons on his vacation expe- 
riences, we should have to attend church 
elsewhere until he finishes it.— Watchman. 





‘‘He Can Wind You Up”’ 


oe time ago at a meeting held ina 

large seaport town, two sailors, when 
spoken to about salvation, said: ‘“ It ain’t 
no use. If we gave up drinking and 
swearing tonight, we should be as bad as 
ever tomorrow.” 

The leader of the meeting took his watch 
from his pocket and said: “Do you think 
the maker of this watch could wind it up 
again?” 

“Of course he could, sir!” was the an- 
swer. 

“Well, God is your Maker, and don’t 
you think He could wind you up and keep 
you going?” 

*“*T never thought of that, sir.’’ 

“Come to Him then and proye His 
power. Hecan put you in working order, 
and keep you going on board ship just as 
well as on land.”’ 

They both sought salvation. 

Some eight or nine months later, when 
they returned trom a voyage, and were 
asked how they had got on, they replied : 
“All right, thank God! We made up our 
minds that every morning we would kneel 
down and ask Him to wind us up for the 
day, and every night we would thank Him 
for having done it; and He did.” 

Never think that your temptations will 
be too strong, or that it is no good for you 
to try. Remember that “ the eternal God 
is thy retuge, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms,.”’ — Christian Budget. 





Do Not Be Discouraged 


O not be discouraged if your oppor- 
tunities are not equal to your ambi- 

tion. Remember Admiral Farragut’s ex- 
perience. He saw his first hard fight in 
1813, when he was a midshipman twelve 
years old. It was not until he entered Mo- 
bile Bay at the age of sixty-three that fame 
came tohim. For fifty years he waited, but 
then he made a name that will always be 
remembered in American history. Do not 
be discouraged. Work on, and never lose 
hope. If your opportunities are limited 
now, prepare for greater ones by doing even 


little things with utmost conscientiousness. 
If you neglect the little ones, you will not 
be prepared for the great ones when they 
appear. — Presbyterian, 
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‘ There is a medley of good qualities in the Uneeda Quartet, 
77 « delicious blending of healthfulness, stability and flavor. This 
is the first appearance of the new members— Uneeda Milk 
Biscuit 2nd Uneeda Graham Wafer. Two wholesome delicacies, 

Y with all the merit that made the fame of Uneegda Biscuit and 


\\ Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. This completes the Uneega Quartet. 
National Biscuit Company. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





The Biblio al Theology of the New Testament. 
By Ezra P. Gould, D. D., Author of ** A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel of Mark.” The 
Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, 75 cents. 


Dr. Gould states very frankly his pur- 
pose in the preparation of this volume. He 
writes in the preface: ‘* This book is the re- 
sult of studies in introduction to the books 
of the New Testament pursued by the au- 
thor with his classes in the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School. In these lectures he under- 
took to find his way through the New Tes- 
tament just as the critics have found a way 
tor us through the Old Testament. Their 
success in this work in the Old Testament 
has only made more conspicuous the fail- 
ure to do satisfactory work of the same kind 
in the New Testament.”’ The volume rep- 
resents critical, devout and fearless work. 
While we may not accept all the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Gould, we shall certainly be 
greatly benefited by making him our teach- 
er. Ministers will find the book especially 
suggestive and luminous, and leading toa 
modern grasp of truth which must, in the 
main, be reckoned with. 

Ex ence the Crowning Evidence of the 
Thvintinn Religion, Lectures Delivered before the 
ten Department of Vanderbilt University. By 

John (. Granbery, D. D., One of the Bishops of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Barbee & Smith : 
Nashville, Tenn. Price, $1. 


This volume is made up of the ** Cole Lect- 
ures for 1900.” It is not necessary to do 
more than announce it. When Bishop 
Granbery gives himself to the treatment of 
such basal Christian themes the Christian 
public know tull well what to expect. The 
topics of his lectures were: “ External and 
Internal Evidence; ” “* Comparison ot Hea- 
then and Christian Experience ;” ** Com- 
parison of Israelite and Christian Experi- 
ence;” “The Crisis of Conversion, and 
Religion as a Continuous State ;” ‘ Con- 
flict and Growth;” ‘‘ The Transcendent 
Value of the Evidence.” 


A Daily Rate. By Grace Livingston Hill. Union 
Press : 1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 


A gentleman, who takes numerous meals 
at boarding-houses and restaurants, de- 
clared that reading this new story was like 
putting on a new pair of spectacles — he 
saw many things that he had never noticed, 
or cared to notice, previously. Celia Mur- 
ray finds herself one of the great army of 
young women who must get a livelihood 
for themselves. She secures a situation as 
saleswoman in ahuge department store, 
and her birthday finds her an inmate of 
Mrs. Morris’ boarding-house, where the 
table-cloths are none of the cleanest, the 
cheap dishes are nicked and cracked, and 
the food has unappetizing suggestions. 
Her fellow-voarders are of the sort to match 
the table. There is a German clerk, a 
brakeinan, a maiden lady of uncertain age 
and nervous tendency, two girls trom a 
three-cent store, a student in the university, 
a teacher in the public schools, a clerk in- 
clined to fast living, and a minister of a 
mission chapel. Celia sets out to bring 
good food and better manners and morals. 
With the aid of Aunt Hannah and a mod- 
est inheritance wonders are accomplished. 
Tbe author, Mrs, Hill, is a niece of ‘* Pan- 
ay"; 

Practical Composition and Rhetoric, By Prof. 


William Edward Mead, with the Co-operation of Wil- 
bur Fisk Gordy. Sibley & Ducker : Boston. 


This is a critical, appropriable, and there- 
tore valuable book. The authors aim to 
meet the wants of teachers who hold that 
practice is the most essential thing in the 
teaching of composition. They maintain 
that the aim of the teacher of composition 
should be to bring his pupils into such an 
attitude of mind that a subject may be to 
them a genuine question to be answered, 
and not a mere occasion for combining 
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words into sentences without regard to the 
thought. 


As Seen by Me. By Lilian Bell. Harper & Brothers: 
New York and London. 


As a guide-book is usually very uninter- 
esting, when a volume is found that an- 
swers that purpose and is also entertaining, 
the name is worth remembering. Sucha 
book is this. Itis not a continuous record 
of a continuous journey, although it covers 
two years of travel over somé thirty thou- 
sand miles. The author is a close observer, 
and her bright and sunny pictures of people 
and things are enlivened by that sense 
of humor which is so characteristic of her 
earlier works. 

Life of Mrs. M. L. Kelley, By Rev. R. K. Brown, 

1», D. Added Extracts from her Journal and Letters 


Found on an Unexplored Shelf by her Son. With an 
Introduction by Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald. 


This thin volume, which, we judge, is 
published for triends, portrays the life of a 
woman ot most saintly and lovable charac- 
ter, of profound and sunny piety, and of re- 
markable usefulness. She was the mother 
of Rev. D. C. Kelley, D. D., a distinguished 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Bishop Fitzgerald writes of her: 
‘*She magnetized souls by the indefinable 
power that is given to some holy men and 
women above others. They are but haif- 
conscious that they possess this power, but 
they can no more fail to exercise it than 
light can fail to shine.” 

How to Pray. By R. A. Torrey, Author of “ What 


the Bible Teaches,” * How to Bring Men to Christ.’ 
etc. Fleming H. Revell Co. : Chicago. Price, 50 cents, 


This is an excellent volume both for the 
ministry and all active Christians. Dr. 
Torrey considers every important phase ot 
prayer, and adds two very urgent and val- 
uable chapters on ‘‘ The Need of a General 
Revival ” and ** The Place of Prayer Before 
and During Revival.” 

Winning Out. A Book of Success. By Orison Swett 

Marden, Author of ** Pushing to the Front,”’ “ Arcbi- 


tects of Faith,” etc. Lothrop Publishing Co.: Boston. 
Price, #1. 


For years Dr. Marden has been giving 
the public books on success, that have not 
only been helpful to all readers, but have 
achieved great popularity. In “ Winning 
Out” he has prepared his first distinctive 
book for young people, who will find it 
packed with inspiration and prolific of in- 
centive and example. It is made up ot 
sketches and stories about men and women 
who, from small or unpromising begin- 
nings, have attained the goal they desired 
or achieved the success tor which they la- 
bored. It is a book about those workers, 
indeed, who have, as the Western phrase 
has it, ‘* won out.” 

Facts and Fancy. By T. M. Price. John A. Ulrich: 

Chicago. 

The author says,in his preface, ‘* he has 
designed the presentation of old truth in 
new form.’”’ The book is exaggerated, con- 
fusing, and exceedingly vague. It is im- 
possible to commend it. 


The Crisis in China: An Exposition of the ysnent 
Situation, its Causes and its Results. By Rev. Geo 
Smyth, D. D., President of the Anglo-Chinese Co La 
Foochow ; Rev. Gilbert Reid, D. D., President Inter- 
national Institute of China, Pekin ; Charles John- 
ston, Bengal Civil Service (Retired) ; ‘Hon. John Bar- 
-_ formerly U. 8. Minister to Siam ; I E. Lew- 

: Archibald R. Colquhoun, R.G. 8. ; ot a eet 
ER. Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, R. m., O Bs 
Sr Excellency Wu Ting Fang, Chinese Minister to 

ye: Demet us C. Boulger ; Gen. James H. Wilson, 

1.8. V..A.; the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., 
M. P. With Maps and Illustrations. Reprinted by by 
permission from the North American Re 
per & Brothers : New York. Price, $1. 


To gather into one volume, at a time 
when there is such deep interest in China, 
these papers by experts, is of great practical 
value to the reader. The book will have an 
immediate and large sale. 

to Happiness. A Story of Hoosier 


Four Roads 
Life. By Mary McCrea Culter. Union Press: Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1. 


The “ roads ” of the story start in a log 
bouse among the forests. Four children of 
one family aiming for happiness seek it in 
various ways —one is given to money- 
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making, another to education, another to 
monotonous home duties, and another to 
indolent self-pleasing. The money-maker, 
after years of selfish hoarding, learns the 
joy ot doing good with money ; the college 
girl uses her education for blessing, while 
she is herself blessed ; the home-girl makes 
home glad, and comes to the joy ot a lite 
nobly deserved ; the self-seeking one misses 
the happiness that she songht in unworthy 
ways. The reader follows the life paths 
with keen interest to the end. 





Magazines 





— The Forum tor September bristles 
with papers having to do with current ques- 
tions. The following subjects will indicate 
what may be found in the thirteen impor- 
tant articles: ‘‘ China Against the World,” 
“Japan’s Attitude toward China,” “ The 
Republican and Democratic Platforms 
Compared,” ‘‘The Campaign of 1900 trom 
a Democratic Point of View.” Itis an un- 
usually valuable number. (Forum Pub- 
lishing Company: 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York.) 


——Some of the leading papers in the 
Nineteenth Century tor August are: “ Mis- 
sionaries in Egypt,” by Arnold Ward; 
“The Slow Growth of Moral Influence in 
Politics,” by the Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford; “‘ The Small Industries of Britain,” 
by Prince Kropotkin; “Some Unseen 
Stars,” by Rev. Edmund Ledger; and 
“The Chinese Revolt,” by Frederick 
Greenwood. There are other papers of im- 
portance, making this an unusually valu- 
able number. (Leonard Scott Publication 
Company: 7 and 9 Warren St., New York.) 


—— Because of the intense interest in 
China, it is.sprobable that many readers of 
the September Century will turn first to the 
paper on “The Influence of the Western 
World on China,” by President Sheffield. 
The neighbor to this valuable paper is 








FRIENDS HELP 


St. Paul Park Incident 


“* After drinking a cup and a half ot coffee 
once a day I always telt languid and dull, 
having noambition to get to my morning 
duties. Then in about an hour or so a 
weak, nervous derangement of the heart 
and stomach would come over me with 
such torce I would frequently have to lie 
down. 

‘** At other times I had severe headaches ; 
stomach finally becathe affected and diges- 
tion so impaired that I had serious chronic 
dyspepsia and constipation. Mrs. H. A 
Hober, tor many years State president o! 
the W. C. T. U.,a personal friend, told me 
she had been greatly benefited by quitting 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee ; she 
was troubled for years with asthma. She 
said it was no cross to quit coffee when she 
found she could have as delicious an article 
as Postum Food Coffee. 

“ Another lady, Mrs. Mary Baker, o! 
Red Wing, Minn., had been troubled with 
chronic dyspepsia for years, and found im- 
mediate relief on ceasing coffee and begin- 
ning Postum Food Coffee twice a day. She 
was wholly cured. Mrs. Judge Stocker, ot 
Minneapolis, told me that Postum Food 
Coffee was a godsend to her, her heart 
trouble having been relieved atter leaving 
off coffee and taking Postum Food Coffee. 

“So many such cases came to my notice 
that I concluded coffee was the cause of my 
trouble, and I quit and took up Postum. | 
am more than pleased to say that my days 
ot trouble have disappeared. I am wel! 


and happy.” Mrs. Mary Harrington, St. 
Paul Park, Minn. 
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another instalment of S. Weir Mitchell’s 
story, “ Dr. North and his Friends.” Lov- 
ers ot music and musical history will 
eagerly turn to the third paper on “ Mem- 
ories ot a Musical Lite,” by William Mason, 
Walter Besant writes in his own vein upon 
“The Thames from Wapping to Black- 
wall.’ John Morley has another chapter of 
the great biography of the age—that of 
Oliver Cromwell. The second chapter of 
the striking story, “The Helmet of Na- 
varre,” appears. (Century Co.: New York.) 


_— In the September Scribner’s under the 
title, ** In the Gameland Our Fathers Lost,” 
Frederick Irland tells a very interesting 
story of a hunting trip in British Columbia, 
illustrating his sketch with the work of his 
own camera. J. M. Barrie continues 
“Tommy and Grizel.” Walter A. Wyckoff, 
who has not written anything since his 
important volume on “ The Workers,” has 
an opening paper, well illustrated, on 
“With Arctic Highlanders.” The second 
instalment ot “ The Slave Trade in Amer- 
ica” fills the reader with mingled sadness 
and indignation. The accounts of the bru- 
talities practiced upon the slaves are blood- 
curdling. W. D. Howells has a very fine 
paper on “ A Personal Retrospect of James 
Russell Lowell.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
New York.) 

—— The Contemporary Review tor August 
is a very strong and varied number and will 
have a permanent value. There are three 
papers on China: “The United States in 
China,” “China and the Powers,” “* Who’s 
Who in China?” There are also valuable 
papers on “ Tolstoy’s Theory of Art,” and 
“ Australasia: Her Resources and Foreign 
Trade.” (Leonard Scott Publication Com- 
pany: New York.) 


— The Methodist Magazine and Review 
tor September opens with “The Queen of 
the Adriatic,” by Charles Yriarte, with 
tourteen illustrations. Well-illustrated ar- 
ticles on Cambridge, England, and on 
Peary’s recent explorations in the far 
North, are of much interest. Frederic 
Harrison writes a graphic sketch of ** Rus- 
kin as Master of Prose,” and Rev. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D. D., one on “Why am Ia 
Presbyterian?” The story, “From the 
Hills of Algoma,’ by Maude Petitt, ix con- 
cluded. (William Briggs: Toronto.) 





Literary Notes 





— Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of 
the “* Grand Old Man ” of England, is said 
to be at present writing a life of her famous 
father. 

——‘*The Girl at the Halfway House,” 
Mr. E. Hough’s successful new romance, is 
appearing also in a Canadian edition. 


— It is said that owing to the influence 
ot certain Omarians, Grace Denio Litchfield 
has consented to change the title of her 
torthcoming novel from “I Myself am 
Heaven and Hell ” to “ The Moving Finger 
Writes.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons have the 
book in press. 


— Fords, Howard & Hulbert have in 
press a novel by Rev. Dr. Alexander 8. 
Twombly, entitled “ Kelea, the Surf-Rider.” 
Itis a romance of Pagan Hawaii, and under- 
takes to portray the best condition of the 
Hawaiians before they came under the in- 
tluence of Christianity. 

—— Rev. Charles F. Goss, D. D., author 
of “ The Redemption of David Corson,” is 
a Cincinnati clergyman of the Presbyterian 
order. 





Miss Helen Hay, the daughter of the 
Secretary of State, has written the verses 
for “ The Little Boy Book,” which will in a 
tew weeks be published by R. H. Russell. 
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The illustrations, in color, are the work of 
Frank Verbeck. 


— Helen M. Winslow, author of * Con- 
cerning Cats,” is a well-known newspaper 
and club woman of Boston, a writer of 
ability, and secretary of the Boston Authors’ 
Club. She has been a lover of cats all her 
lite, and has some famous ones at her home 
at Roxbury. She has been aided in her 
compilation of the book by other well-known 
cat fanciers and cat lovers. 


—— Mr. Elmore Peake, whose first novel 
will be issued this fall from , the press of 
McClure, Phillips & Company, is a young 
man, twenty-nine years of age, and son of a 
Methodist minister. His home is in Beloit, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Peake became private sec- 
retary to Congressman M. H. McCord when 
he was eighteen years old. He held this 
position three years, changing from it to 
several clerkships. Mr. Peake is now 
devoting himself solely to literature. One 
ot his most successful stories is ‘‘ The Moon- 
shiners,” a Georgian tale, which appeared 
in the Christmas issue of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine. 

—— Joaquin Miller keeps in excellent 
health, considering his age and the exposure 
he went through during his Klondike ex- 
periences. The ‘ Poet of the Sierras” is 
engaged in preparing some lectures for the 
coming season. 


—— Lucy Randolph Fleming, whose name 
appended to sketches, essays and poems of 
peculiar grace and beauty has often ap- 
peared in this corner, has done her last 
earthly work. She died after a briet illness 
at Weir, Va.,on July 3l. Mrs. Fleming's 
home was in Lynchburg, Va., where her 
husband, Rev. R. H. Fleming, D. D., is 
pastor ot the Second Presbyterian Church. 
As a true friend, a writer of exquisite prose 
and verse, as the busy and efficient wife of 
a minister, as a mother wise and tender, as 
one of the Lord’s dearest disciples, she will 
be sadly missed. — Christian Intelligencer. 


— The great book publishers of the 
country have formed an alliance under the 
title of the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. An effort will be made to abolish the 
wholesale cutting of rates on popular books. 
* Thousands of small booksellers have been 
forced out of business by the big depart- 
ment stores,’”’ said a member of the Associ- 
ation, ‘‘and we are making an effort to pre- 
vent the cutting of prices that these stores 
have carried on to the detriment of the 
trade. The retail bookseller has to carry a 
great many dry books, for which there is a 
slow demand. From these he derives little 
profit, yet he must carry them. When the 
department stores offer popular novels for 
39 cents or 59 cents, books for which the 
bookseller charges $1 or $1.50, he finds his 
trade vanishing. The American Publish- 
ers’ Association has agreed to stop selling 
books to any jobber who supplies them to 
dealers who cut the retail price. That ar- 
rangement will give the retail bookseller a 
chance to live. The department store men 
are glad of the new arrangement, because 
they will sell books at the regular price, 


which insures them greater profits than the 
cut prices.” 

—It is credibly reported that Miss 
Mary Johnston’s revenue, to date, from 
“To Have and To Hold” is $80,000. This 
means, doubtless, that Miss Johnston’s 
contract with her publishers calls for a 
twenty per cent. royalty, that they have 
sold some quarter of a million copies of her 
book at $1.50, and that they have paid her 
in the neighborhood of $5,000 for the serial 
rights of the story for the Atlantic Monthly. 
Every one will rejoice at the success of the 
fair, trail, sweet little Southern girl, who 
has by no means seen the end ot her story’s 
rich profitableness, nor of its lavish praise, 
yet who has borne herself so very modestly 
through it all, shunning all notoriety and 
hugging the far background with gentle 
persistence. — Interior. 


—The Spanish Government, in spite ot 
its impoverished condition, has decided to 
purchase the large library ot the late Don 
P. de Gayangos. The price will be $80,000, 
payable in six annual instalments to the 
family ot the dead bibliophile. Hence this 
splendid library will be incorporated with 
the Biblioteca Nacional. 


— Blanche McManus has just made a 
series of decorations to be printed in red and 
black tor a cheap yet artistic edition of the 
Rubaiyat, which M. F. Mansfield is about to 
issue. The work will be presented in the 
form of a brochure, uniform in size and 
style with the edition otf Rudyard Kipling’s 
** Recessional ”’ issued by Mr. Mansfield. 


— “A Private Chivalry ” is the title of 
a new novel by Francis Lynde, which 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Company announce 
for early publication. The scene, which is 
laid in Colorado, shifts trom the stirring 
life of a mining camp to Denver. 


— Mr. Winston Churchill, who is now 
well known through his romantic historical 
novel, ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” will give a further 
development of the “ Cavalier” idea in 
** The Crisis,’’ which, illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish, will come from the press of the 
Macmillan Company in the course of the 
next few months. The scene of the story is 
laid mostly in St. Louis. Such historical 
characters as Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman 
are introduced. 


— It is stated that of a thousand vol- 
umes of travel which Dr. Edward Leigh 
Pell examined in the preparation of his lat- 
est book, **The Bright Side ot Humanity,” 
scarcely two hundred dwelt at any length 
upon.the virtues of the people whom they 
protess to describe, while most of them 
faithfully mirrored all the vices in sight. 
“The Bright Side of Humanity ” is the first 
serious attempt that has been made to pre- 
sent the distinguishing noble traits of all 
races. It will be published by the B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Va., and will be ready Sept. 15. 





Por Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind 
colic, and is the best reme for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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THE COOL OF THE DAY 


Come out, OQ gentle stars, 
In the gray sky ; 

Wake, healing winds, and let 
The great heat die. 


Give to the world, O night, 
What it loves best: 

Thy kiss at eventide, 
And then sweet rest. 


Whispers among the trees, 
Sighs in the corn, 

And then deep silences 
Before the morn. 


These comfort weary heads, 
And eyes that weep, 

And hush the throbbing heart 
To tranquil sleep. 


Theretore, O day, be kind, 
And pass away, 

With kindly cooling touch 
For all who pray. 


And Thou, O gracious God, 
In pardoning love, 

Lift up my soul to Thee 
And things above! 


Dear Father, speak to me, 
Bid trouble cease, 

Give me tor Thy good-night 
Thy gift of peace. 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World. 


NEAR-SIGHTED MINISTERS 


R. 8. DOUGLASS. 





OST laymen believe in a near- 
sighted ministry. Ministers who 
have a telescopic vision, that takes in the 
‘‘ uttermost parts of the earth’’ and fails 
to take in their parishioners, are at a dis- 
count with them. They object to minis- 
ters who take so broad a view of things 
that, while they look over the universe, 
they overlook their own parish. John 
Wesley set an ideal that must be under- 
stood as he meant it, or it may easily be- 
come dangerous, when he claimed the 
world as his parish. He may have been 
great enough to fill it. Many attempt it 
who are not. 

It is safe for a minister to concentrate 
himself on his own parish. If he grows 
really too large for it, the overflow will be 
refreshing; but the ‘drippings of the 
sanctuary,” if they come from a leakage 
instead of a genuine overflow, are far 
from satisfying to an average layman. 

In these days of knowledge, so vast 
that no one person can more than begin 
to acquire it, no professional or even busi- 
ness man can afford to go much outside 
‘‘ his own parish”’ if he wishes great suc- 
cess. This applies with special force to 
the ministry, for the results which they 
ought to seek are the most difficult to at- 
tain and demand the most intense con- 
centration of effort. This is an age of 
giants, and only concentration of power 
and specialization of effort can make 
leaders. If a minister is not a leader, he 
is nothing. He is worse yet — his posi- 
tion makes him actually in the way. 

The Holy Spirit seldom, if ever, works 
a wide-sweeping and powerful reformation 
of character except through ‘“‘men of 
one idea.” ‘‘This one thing I do’’ was 
the keynote of the early Methodist min- 
ister’s success. ‘‘ I can do everything” is 
the keynote of many a later Methodist 
minister’s failure. Matthew Arnold said 
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the trouble with Americans was, that 
they thought “‘any man can do any- 
thing.’”’ That idea can succeed in a new 
country, as the things to be done are limit- 
ed in number. The day of its success has 
passed with us. Asa country grows old- 
er, all work becomes specialized, if it suc- 
ceeds. 

The minister’s specialty is to develop 
godly character in others by his _per- 
sonal presence and by his pulpit power — 
that is, both as a pastor and as a preacher. 
As a pastor his first duty is to establish 
personal relations with each member of 
his own church and congregation. These 
relations should be the most intimate pos- 
sible. Many a pastor does not know even 
the names of his parishioners. Alexan- 
der the Great is said to have known the 
name of every soldier in his vast army. 
Of course he could lead them anywhere. 
It is littlé credit to a minister to have it 
truly said that ‘‘ the outsiders think more 
of him than our own church members.”’ 
Dr. Chalmers’ words should be a prom- 
inent motto in every minister’s study : 
‘* A house-going minister makes a church- 
going people.’’ It was said of one minis- 
ter: ‘* He seems to know the Lord pretty 
well, but is absolutely ignorant of men.”’ 
It was an unfortunate reputation. Even 
spirituality cannot take the place of per- 
sonality. 

Few men can mold the character of 
people in masses, Such men make the 
history that 1s recorded. Most men can 
mold character only through a personal 
relationship with individuals. Such men 
make real history, though unrecorded. 
Almost any earnest minister, adapted to 
his work, can succeed in the latter way. 
Few ministers can win many souls to 
Christ in any other way. The successful 
evangelists, who seem to be exceptions, 
really succeed only when they inspire 
other men to do this kind of work for 
them. 

This view of the value of concentrated 
pastoral work will be endorsed by many 
ministers who do not as readily endorse 
the importance of concentrated pulpit 
work. So they first get people to church 
by personal influence, and then drive them 
away again by impersonal preaching. The 
pastor should furnish the texts for the 
preacher. A sermon drawn from the life 
of his own people will reach their hearts 
with living power and warmth. Asermon 
on the “ north pole ’’ ought to be delivered 
there. It may be as brilliant as the Aurora 
Borealis, but is likely to leave the atmos- 
phere as cold. Topics sought out by an 
intellectual telescope will not suit the needs 
of the people close at hand. Sermons 
preached upon topics selected to attract 
the public can in the nature of things have 
only a temporary effect. Sermons preached 
upon topics found in the hearts, lives, needs, 
and sins of his people must have a lasting 
effect. A preacher in New Orleans, while 
the late barbarities in that city are fresh 
in mind, who should preach on the 
brutality of the Boxers in China, would be 
using a ‘long tom’’ when grape and 
canister would be needed. Rev. Dr. Brad- 
din Hamilton, of New York city, in his 
late sermon in All Souls Chapel, Newport, 
R. I., had the grit and grace to use short- 
range ammunition. He knew what he 
wanted to hit, and he hit it. We need 
sermons that don’t scatter, and that will 
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hit somebody. One of the most exhilarat. 
ing sensations a layman bas in church js 
to listen to preaching which compels him 
to keep in an attitude to dodge. If the 
preacher aims so true and pulls the trigger 
so quick that he hasn’t time to dodge, he 
goes home feeling that the ammunition 
used, in that sermon at least, has not bee) 
wasted. 

The advice of Bishop Joyve to young 
preachers to ‘‘ preach on the lines of the 
needs of your people ’’ is good advice for 
young preachers. That advice is still bette: 
for old preachers, for the larger the ex- 
perience of their need, the more valuable 
such preaching becomes to the people. 

Pastoral and pulpit work must supple- 
ment each other. The minister must dis- 
cover his people’s spiritual needs during 
the week, and he must supply those needs 
on Sunday. A man who succeeds as pas- 
tor and preacher cannot be “ invisible 
all the week and incomprehensible on 
Sunday.”’ 

Plymouth, Mass. 





W.H. M. S. Notes 


— Commencement exercises of the 
Nurse Training School ot Sibley Hospital, 
Washingon, D. C., were held, Aug, 15, in 
North Capitol St. Chureh, at which five 
nurses received their diplomas. This ex- 
cellent Deaconess Hospital is under the 
care of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. 

— Mission work under the direction ot 
the W. H. M.S. in Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
is to be enlarged and strengthened by the 
introduction of experienced visiting work- 
ers. A house has been taken and supplies 
toward its fitting and furnishing are need- 
ed. Address Mrs. Anna Kent, 60 South 
Clinton St., East Orange, N. J., for particu- 
lars. 


— One who received a copy of the 
Souvenir writes: ‘‘I desire to thank you 
tor the beautiful souvenir volume otf the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. It has 
been read with great care. It is a revelation 
ot the grand work so taithtully done along 
the lines that your Society cultivates.” 
This beautitul volume may be ordered ot 








DR. TALKS OF FOOD 
Pres. of Board of Health 


*** What shall I eat ?’ is the daily inquiry 
the physician is met with. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that in my judgment a large 
percentage of disease is caused by poorly 
selected and improperly prepared tood. 
My personal experience with the fully 
cooked food known as Grape-Nuts enables 
me to speak treely of its merits. 

“ From overwork I suffered several years 
with malnutrition, palpitation ot the heart, 
and loss of sleep. Last summer I was led 
to experiment personally with the new 
food, which I used in conjunction with 
good rich cow’s milk. Ina short time afte: 
I commenced its use, the disagreeable 
symptoms disappeared, my heart’s action 
became steady and normal, the functions 
of the stomach were properly carried out, 
and I again slept as soundly and as well as 
in my youth. 

“TI look upon Grape-Nuts as a pertect 
food, and no one can gainsay but that it 
has a most prominent place in a rational, 
scientific system of teeding. Any one who 
uses this food will soon be convinced of the 
soundness of the principle upon which it is 
manutactured, and may thereby know the 
facts as to its true worth.” W. B. Conway, 
M. D., Pres. Athens, Ga., Board of Health. 
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Miss F. A. Fish, Methodist Book Concern, 
Cineinnati, O. Price, 75 cents. 


_— Congress has set aside the decision of 
the U. S. Board of Geographic Names, and 
ienceforth, instead of Puerto Rico, we may 
write Porto Rico, A missionary there 
writes: “There is a great hue and cry 
about so many children here being out of 
school, and it is true that there are thou- 
sands of them, and that the great mass of 
the people can neither read nor write.” 
This shows clearly the need of Christian 
schools in Porto Rico. Since reaching 
Porto Rico, Dr. Drees has written: ‘The 
cordial co-operation ot the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society is most cheering to us, 
and a wide and effectual door is open to 
you. Before this reaches you Miss White 
will be hard at work stadying the Spanish 
language, in which she has already some 
knowledge of first elements. She is giving 
a portion of her time to the regular study 
ot the language, practicing what she 
learns in the Spanish Sunday-school and 
in visitation, so far as she is able. She is 
also co-operating with the pastor of the 
English work, in visitation among the 
people of the suburb, Puerta de Tierra. 
These people are for the most part English- 
speaking blacks trom the neighboring Brit- 
ish islands. There are among them some 
excellent people, but the larger part of them 
are ‘as sheep having no shepherd;’ and 
tor their souls’ sake, and for the credit of 
Protestant Christianity, we are seeking to 
minister to them.” 


—— Through the courtesy of the Ocean 
Grove Association the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society has, for several years past, 
held an anniversary on the grounds. This 
year the meetings, beginning Aug. 15, con- 
tinued through the 17th with an increase of 
interest from day to day. The opening day 
was given to the representation of certain 
lines of work carried on by the Society, 
including Immigrant, Spanish, Southern, 











Being Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores 
at Sides 


Cannot Break at the Waist Line 


This exclusive flexible feature insures 
comfort, retention of shape, exceptional 
wear, and the snug, smooth adjustment in- 
dispensable to handsome gowning. Where 
the CRESCO is not kept by deal- $1 00 
ers it will be sent, postpaid, for ° 


Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length. 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. if your deal- 
er does not have the CRESCO CORSET or 
does not have the style, grade, quality, 


color or length?desired, take no substitute, 
but send to us for the kind you want. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO 


Jackson, Mich. 


Reduced Pricesto Ministers’ Families 
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Frontier and Supply, Twentieth Century 
Offering, and Work for Children. A review 
of the field at large, by Professor Henrietta 
A. Bancroft, fittingly opened the day, and 
the evening was given to an illustrated 
lecture on the work and Homes of the 


Society by Mrs. E. L. Albright, of Delaware, 


Ohio. Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk presided with her 
usual ease and vigor. The second day, pre- 
sided over by Bishop Walden, was devoted 
to the interests of the deaconess work as car- 
ried on by the W. H. M.S. A large number 
of deaconesses from various Homes were in 
attendance, as were also superintendents of 
Homes, and teachers from the National 
Training School. The three services were 
full of inspiration and profit. The third 
day was in the nature of a workers’ contfer- 
ence. Important questions were discussed 
by wise and experienced people. Some 
admirable and helpful papers were read, 
and a clear outline of the new deaconess 
legislation was given by Mrs. Jane Ban- 
croft Robinson. The final session closed 
with a service of prayer and consecration 
led by Miss Iva May Durham. 





HOW TO AVOID INSOMNIA 
ISAAC FARRAR, M. D. 


, 
NSOMNIA is a disease to be dreaded. 
No blessing can be given us greater 
than natural sleep. The eyes are very 
important organs and intimately con- 
nected with the mind—the windows of 
the mind, so to speak; but among the 
laity less attention is paid to them, even 
when painful, than to any other portion 
of the body. Too many have a false no- 
tion of not putting on glasses when the 
sight first begins to fail. I am sure it is 
one of the most frequent, though often 
least suspected, causes of insomnia, and it 
is extremely difficult to give satisfactory 
treatment to this class of sufferers, the 
ways of maltreating the eyes are so many 
and various. 

When reading, the light should fall over 
the shoulder on the book ; never read fac- 
ing the light. When writing, the light 
should also fall over the left shoulder as 
much as possible. Never make a practice 
of reading in the cars, when lying down, 
or by twilight. The strain and mental 
exertion used to see distinctly, in addition 
to the mental fatigue in understanding 
what is read, leaves the brain in a semi- 
congested condition, which even the ex- 
pert finds it hard to relieve. 

A red, inflamed condition of the eyes 
can often be ameliorated by the use of a 
weak saline fluid, as sodium chloride 
(common table salt), or refined borax, five 
or six grains to four ounces of recently 
made rose water. The patient should 
bathe the eyes in the saline, or rose water 
compound, every night and morning, also 
after reading for any length of time. 
Proper remedies for producing sleep or 
calming nervous agitation are of high 
importance in the treatment of the failing 
heart of mitral insufficiency. However, 
in the majority of cases glasses, when of 
proper focus, are the thing required for 
comfort, and even a cure. Medical treat- 
ment is the last thing to resort to in in- 
somnia, 

In many cases where the person has 
been using the brain actively for three or 
four hours previous to retiring, I have 
been in the habit of recommending a light 
lunch, The activity of the still lingering 
thoughts leaves the brain in a ¢ondition 
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opposed to sleep, whereas, a little light 
food, or even a glass of milk, or butter- 
milk, introduced into the stomach will, in 
the processes of digestion, draw the blood 
from the brain, empty the over-full blood- 
vessels, and thus hasten sleep. Over- 
anxiety for sleep will frequently cause 
wakefulness. In many cases sleepless- 
ness caused by the anxiety for sleep may 
be fully overcome by the patient being 
determined to lie awake. 

The above class of sufferers should study 
and practise hygiene, and when more 
skillful treatment is required, consult the 
family physician, who will give proper 
advice or recommend a skillful specialist. 


Boston, Mass. 





Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored tv its normal 
condition,hearing will be destroyed forever ; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing butan inflamed condition of the mu- 
cous surfaces. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O,. 








Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 


THE CHURCH HYTINS AND GOSPEL SONGS 
Sample Music Edition, 20 cts. Words only, 10 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage 


SILVER 
TEA SETS 


FOSTER & CO. 


82 WEST ST., BOSTON. 








Church, Peal and Chime Bells, Best Metal. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE E.W. VAN DUZEN OO. Cineinnati.a 








FAVORABLY aow 


1 ene eee fae cunt Asis» 
BELI-METAL 


Niere Ere, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


AARON R. GAY & CO. 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St., BOSTON 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


New and Improved Service 


LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


Between 


BOSTON and CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


and all points in the West, North and 


South west. 
Short-Line Fast Time Low Rates 


The most direct route with the latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between Bos- 
ton and Montreal and all Canadian points. 











For tickets and further information call 
upon your nearest ticket agent, or address, 


A. Ss. CRANE, Cc. M. BURT, 
Gen: Traff. Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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The Movement Under Way 


NXIETY is manifest trom every 
A direction that the effort to call our 
people away from the world and to turn 
toward God may be successful. The beliet 
is general that the hour of God’s clock has 
struck, and it ever the present organized 
torces are to be used for His glory it must 
be done now. ‘“ Behold, all things are now 
ready !’’ Pages have been written as to the 
cause of the spiritual decline of the past 
fitteen years. No better answer has been 
given than that of our Bishops who stated it 
was “lack of spiritual power; lack of the 
witness of the Spirit; lack of the seal of the 
covenant.” ‘ All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every one to his 
own way.” Our presiding elders, pastors 
and godly laymen must let their voices be 
heard and, like Isaiah, declare: ‘I have 
set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, 
which shall not hold their peace day nor 
night. Ye that make mention ot the Lord, 
keep not silence.” ‘* Let the wicked forsake 
his ways and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts and let him return unto the Lord 
and He will have mercy upon him; and to 
our God, for He will abundantly pardon.” 

The call has gone forth to advance. To be 
disobedient at such an hour as this would 
brand us nothing less than cowards or 
traitors. Every man of us must stand in 
line. The plans may not suit usr, but the 
leaders to whom has been given the respon- 
sibility have given us marching orders, and 
it is for us, like loyal soldiers of the church 
militant, to obey. We believe it would be 
a source of encouragement and a strength- 
ening of our taith at this time to get a 
glimpse of the expressed purpose and hopes 
of hundreds and thousands who have put 
themselves on record at headquarters. 


Bishops and the Forward Movement 


Space will only permit the briefest word 
trom a comparative few. From among the 
Bishops we glean, in response to the request 
that the forward movement be given a 
prominent place at the sessions of the 
Annual Conterences and, as tar as possible, 
make the last Sunday night a fitting climax 
by seeking a baptism of pentecostal power, 
the following: ; 


Bishop I. W. Joyce 


Your letter is just here. I likeit. I rejoice in 
its spirit. I thank Godfor the outlook. I be- 
lieve victory is coming. I will be only too glad, 
as you well know,to help in any way that I 
can. Certainly 1 will preside at the meeting you 
speak of. So far a8 my own Conference is con- 
cerned, the meeting will always be on Sunday 
night—a good time, I think, for such services. 
God bless you and keep you in health! May His 
spirit of anointing be upon you so marvelously 
that you will be able to lead great multitudes to 
surrender their lives to Jesus Christ! 


Bishop C. C. McCabe 


It most certainly meets with my approval. 
Count on me as your faithful ally in this mighty 
work. You are going to sacceed. 


Bishop E. G. Andrews 


I fully approve your plan for Conference meet- 
ings Sunday night, and will conform with sug- 


gestion. 
Bishop W. X. Ninde 


1 will cheerfully consent to the arrangement 
you propose for the evening of Conference Sun- 
day in my Conference, and have written to the 
brethren to have the program made out accord- 
ingly. I trust “showers of blessing” will 
accompany these services. 


Bishop John M. Walden 


Yours of August 4at hand. Count on my co- 
operation in the forward movement at the Con- 
ference. I have for years tried to hold Sabbath 
evening at Conference for evangelistic services, 
so your plan will fitin well. Advise me of any 
special services I can render. 


Bishop C. D. Foss 
Yours received. I had previously arranged 
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for an evangelistic service emphasizing the for- 
ward movement. I most cordially approve of 
the plans of the commission. I expect to intro- 
duce the movement to the Conference long 
before Sunday evening. 


Bishop D. A, Goodsell 
I thoroughly sympathize with the movement. 


Bishop John F. Hurst 


I have received your favor of August 4, and 
wish you Godspeed in your work. I will do 
the best I can to be at the meeting in the inter- 
est of the Twentieth Century Forward Movement 
at my fall Conferences. It will give me pleasure 
to assist so far as I find it possible. 


Bishop W. F. Mallalieu 


Yours at hand. Some weeks ago I had made 
arrangements for a pentecostal service at each 
of my Conferences one hour every afternoon 
from four to five,and a similar meeting every 
morning from 8.30 to 9% My plan is to close 
up Sunday night with a revival service. August 
81 is to be observed throughout all my Confer- 
ences as a day of special prayer upon all the 
Conferences which I hold. 


Bishop J. N, FitzGerald 


* In reply to your letter relative to Sunday 
evening service in the interest of the Twentieth 
Century Forward Movement at the Conference 
over which I am to preside, I beg to say that the 
suggestion is most pleasing to me. 


W. W. Cooper, Cor. Sec. 
Chicago, Ill. 





A Test of Prayer 


F all ‘the devices of infatuation, that 
O ot the “ presidential prayer chain 
pledges,” started by the executive officers 
of the Indiana Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, seems the most unwise and 
demoralizing. What do these women ex- 
pect? Do they expect that God will perform 
a miracle? So tar as human intelligence 
can judge, either Mr. McKinley or Mr. 
Bryan will be chosen to be President. Is 
Mr. Bryan “a better man” in the matter 
which these women have at heart? Will he 
be less favorable to the “‘ army canteen ” 
than Mr. MeKinley? Will he banish wine 
from the White House table on ceremonial 
occasions? It is nonsense to suppose that 
he will do better, and he may do worse, 
than President McKinley. What, then, do 
these prayers for ‘“‘ a better man” than Mr, 
McKinley intend? Is adivine intervention 
expected to seatin the White House a man 
whom the people do not choose? We believe 
it was Mr. Bradlaugh, the English atheist, 
who once proposed that there should bea 
formal prayer test, in which those who 
believe in prayer should pray unitedly for 
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the accomplishment of something contrary 
to the order ot natural law. The proposa} 
was scouted by reasonable persons. This 
proposal of the Indiana women would have 
been a prayer test after Bradlaugh’s own 
heart. But have these women considered 
what effect failure may have on the faith ot 
Christians or on the reason ot the young? — 
Boston Herald. 





A Quiet Laugh Over It 


HEN Mrs. Katherine Lente Steven- 
son, president ot the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
was seen Aug. 29, by a Boston Journul 
reporter, she was enjoying a quiet laugh 
over the scheme of her Indiana sisters. 
Said she: “The plan is merely a local one, 
and does not, nor will not, enjoy the sup- 
port of the national organization, and prob- 
ably not the support of a single other State 
organization. I feel confident that, on the 
contrary, the plan will meet with opposi- 
tion. Though the majority of our members 
are Prohibitionists, and many believe that 
President McKinley ought to have done 
more than he has done for the cause ot 
temperance, I teel confident that the method 
employed by Mrs. McWhirter will not meet 
with the approval of the women of the 
Union. I speak tor the entire State organ- 
ization when I express my disapproval of 
Mrs. McWhirter’s plan.” 





Silly if not Sacrilegious 


ace “presidential prayer chain pledges” 

that have been originated by the pres- 
ident ot the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union ot Indiana, are a remarkable instance 
of the zeal that outruns discretion. This 
scheme to pray Mr. McKinley out of the 
presidency and Mr. Bryan into it, is silly it 
it is not sacrilegious, and it is not likely to 
add to the renown ot the Indiana branch ot 
the W. C. T. U.— Boston Transcript. 





Ex-President Cleveland Silent 
{From the New York Heraid. | 


FEW days ago Dr. George H. Hep- 
worth, representing the New York 
Herald, wrote to former President Cleve- 
land, asking for an expression of opinion 
on the political situation. He declared that 
thousands of citizens found themselves 
greatly embarrassed as to their duty on 
election day, and that Mr. Cleveland’s large 
experience would enable him to give such 
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advice as would solve the problem and 
make the way clear. 

The following letter in reply shows that 
the tormer President is himself somewhat 
perplexed, and that the conscience of the 
individual voter is the only sate guide under 
the circumstances: 

Buzzard’s Bay, Aug. 26, 1900. 


My DEAR DR. HEPWORTH: Your letter is 
received. Lam quitesure you wrongly estimate 
the value of any expression I might make con- 
cerning the political situation. Besides, | am 
by no means free from the perplexity which 
now afflicts thousands of those who love the 
principles of true Democracy. In these circum- 
stances Iam not inclined to advise others as to 
their present political duty. 

A crisis has arisen when each man’s con- 
science and patriotic sense should be his guide. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as neither the certainty of 
my ability to rightly advise, nor any call of 
obligation, prompts me to discuss political con- 
ditions, 1 think I ought to be permitted in my 
retirement to avoid the irritation and abuse 
which my interference at this time would in- 
evitably invite. Yours very truly, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 





Discipline of 1900 -- Correction 


After the final revision of the proofs by the 
editor, a serious change in {57, 71, line 3, of the 
Appendix was made, without his knowledge or 
authorization and in contravention of the 
action of the General Conference as reported 
by its secretary. The word “shall” was 
changed to “may.” The change was discov- 
ered in time to allow correction in the editions 
published at New York, but not in time to al- 
ow correction in the first edition published 
at Cincinnati. Hereafter all editions will 
read in the place named as follows: *Cer- 
tificates . . . shall be accepted by the Confer- 
etc. EDWARD G. ANDREWS. 


Chicago, Iu. 
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MAINE CONFERENCE 


East Livermore Camp-meeting 


We have just closed the annual camp-meeting 
of the Augusta District, Maine Conference, and 
the least we can say is that it was in every way 
1 grand success. There are many good 
Methodists who have come to question the 
value of the camp-meeting, since in many in- 
stances it is made an occasion for running Sun- 
day trains —a thing plainly forbidden by the 
statutes of Maine; and one of the most eminent 
jawyers of the State, who was for many years 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court, said to 
the writer: “This violation of law should be 
stopped; and it is in the power of any citizen 
to procure a warrant for the arrest of any en- 
vineer, conductor and fireman attempting to 
run a Sunday excursion train over any road in 
Maine.” 

The grounds of the East Livermore As- 
sociation are not on the line of a railway; and 
tbe only means of conveyance from the near- 
st Station on the M. C. R. R. being an anti- 
juated country stage, there was little danger 
that the Lord’s people would make an occasion 
for the violation of the laws of God and man. 
\dd to this the fact that the presiding elder, 
Kev. C. A. Southard, had everywhere in his dis- 
trict impressed upon the hearts of his ministers 
‘nd people that the meeting this year should be 
‘an old-fashioned camp-meeting’”’ for the con- 
version of sinners and the inspiration of Chris- 
tians, and we have two reasons for the some- 
what surprising spiritual results of the meeting 
this year, There were many conversions. 
Chere were several occasions when a thou- 
sand eyes were in tears, and times when 
mighty waves of emotion swept and convulsed 
the throngs, making a very pentecost of grace. 
And this many mil’s from cities and villages, 
ind amid the usual quiet of rural Maine! 

The first service was held Monday evening, 
when Rey. C. A. Southard, as presiding elder 
and superintendent, opened the annual exer- 
cises, saying the one object which brought us 
together was spiritual awakening and inspira- 
tion, and that this must not be forgotten for one 
moment in any secondary object. Many 
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prayers, exhortations and songs followed, and 
the clouds and rain without were forgotten. On 
the days following this opening service the ex- 
ercises were as follows: 8 A. M., prayer and 
praise; 10 A. M., preaching; 1 Pp. M., children’s 
meeting, in care of Mrs. H. C. Munson, of Lew- 
iston, in the Wilton cottage, and prayer and 
praise service at the Vienna cottage; 2 P. M., 
preaching; 4 P. M., young people’s meeting, in 
charge of Miss Mary E. Elwell, of Wilton; 6 
Pp. M., prayer and praise; 7 P. M., preaching. 
Rev. J. R. Clifford, of Livermore Falls, had 
charge of the music. Miss Alice M. Brown was 
organist. At the main services the singing was 
very inspiring, and great credit was due Mr. 
Clifford for his excellent supervision of choir 
and congregational singing. Presiding Elder 
Southard was often requested to sing solos, and 
his powerful, magnetic voice made the forest 
ring. Mrs. H. C. Munson was organist at the 
children’s and young people’s services, and 
here, too, the singing was impressive, and was 
led by Mrs. Hall and H. L. Adams. Sermons 
were given by Revs. A. C. Cook, H. C. Munson, 
D. C. Abbott, F. C. Norcross, W. F. Berry, C. W. 
Dane, 8. Hooper, 8. E. Leech, W. E. Purinton, 
J. L. Hoyle Dr. E. 8. J. McAllister, Dr. W. H. 
Daniels, J. L. Phillips, Cyrus Purinton, W. T. 
Chapman, ——— Hall, J. R. Clifford, H. E. Dun- 
nack,and F. C. Luckenback. Rev. Sylvester 
Brown, one of the oldest clergymen present, led 
one of the prayer and praise services, and par- 
ticipated in many other services with old-time 
enthusiasm. “ Father” (W. H.) Poster was the 
oldest clergyman present, and next to the late 
‘“Camp-Meeting’”’ John Allen has been for 
forty years one of the best known and most 
sincerely beloved attendants. To see and to 
hear him was a blessing. Hon. G. R. Fernald, 
of Wilton, Dr. Brown, of Livermore Falls, 
and other prominent laymen participated in 
the services. 

Sunday was the last day, indeed “the last 
great day of the feast,” and although nearly 
three thousand people were present, a holy 
quiet reigned, and a profound solemnity fell 
upon the assembled hosts. Atthe 8 A. M. love- 
feast 94 persons bore witness to the redeeming 
love of Jesus. The sermons were preached by 
Revs. J. R. Clifford and H. E. Dunnack, and their 
words fell with power. Two prayer services 
were held at 1 Pp. M., and over one thousand at- 
tended the combined children’s and young 
people’s service, addressed by Presiding Elder 
Southard and Rev. H. C. Munson. The after- 
noon and evening services were deeply im- 
pressive. 

Monday morning a farewell service was held, 
all joining hands in a great circle at the close, 
when “The Sweet Bye and Bye” was sung, and 
all joined in the Lord’s Prayer. Thus closed a 
great cam p-meeting — great because the presid- 
ing elder gave it his mind and heart and God 
blessed it. H. C. M. 
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Maxfield Camp-meeting 


The camp-meeting at Maxfield, Me., which 
closed Aug. 26, after eight days of successful 
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work, was the best that has ever been held in 
this section of Maine. The weather was all that 
could be desired, and many came from far and 
near to attend these services, The pastor, Rev. 
C. W. Stevens, had arranged with a number of 
the brethren on the adjoining charges of Bangor 
District, who rendered very efficient service, 
which was greatly appreciated. The altar sery- 
ices were under the efficient leadership of Miss 
Nellie D. Thompson, whose earnest appeals to 
professing Christians to consecrate themselves 
to God for service received a ready response 
from many who sought a deeper work of grace 
in their hearts. 

The preaching during the entire week was 
thoroughly evangelistic, and the power of God 
was present to save. More than a score of souls 
were happily converted to God, while many 
others were almost persuaded to accept Christ. 
Among those converted were some of the most 
promising young men and women of this sec- 
tion. One man over seventy years of age, who 
had been bitterly opposed to camp-meetings in 
former years, was among the number converted. 
Another man, who for more than forty years 
had been acommunicant of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, sought and found the peace his soul 
was anxious to find. The results of this camp- 
meeting may be attributed, under God, to the 
faithful preaching of God’s Word, the earnest 
co-operation of all the workers, and the joyous 
spirit prevailing throughout. The influences of 
this work cannot be estimated among the 
many communities represented during the 
meetings. Heads of families and children were 
seen at the altar together, and, made giad with 
their knowledge of a pardoning Saviour, went 
forth testifying to the power of God to save. 
The members of this Association have already 
begun to plan for greater things another year. 

Cc. W. 8. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Norwich District 


Niantic. — In response to the invitation of the 
officiary of this church, Bishop Mallalieu has 
appointed Rev. John Oldham, of Moosup, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the transfer of Rev. 
J. E. Johnson to Upper lowa Conference. We 
congratulate the new pastor and his people on 
this happy and promising adjustment. 


Willimantic Camp-meeting. — The fortieth an- 
nual session of the Willimantic Camp-meeting 
ovened Monday, Aug. 20, and closed Aug. 26. 
Rev. George H. Bates, presiding elder of Nor- 
wich District, who has given wise and able lead- 
ership to the meeting for six years, was ably 
seconded by the executive committee of laymen 
and ministers; and their combined efforts, 
crowned with the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit, were rewarded with a meeting of 
great spiritual power and blessing. The pres- 
ence of Amanda Smith and her addresses, 
spoken in the simplicity of her great faith and 
out of her rich and varied experience, were a 
benediction the influence of which only eternity 
can reveal. On Sunday afternoon she held the 
great audience of over two thousand persons in 
her grasp tor nearly two hours while she mag- 
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nified her Saviour in the story of her own expe- 
rience. . 

The preaching throughout was Scriptural and 
Methodistic, emphasizing the urgent necessity 
of a higher standard of Christian living in the 
church ; and, we believe, many were enabled to 
enter into’a fuller experience of the life more 
abundant. The preachers from abroad — Dr. 
George P. Mains, of New York, and Rev. J. M. 
Taber, D. D., of Chattanooga, Tenn., of our own 
church, Rev. §E. S. Holloway (Baptist), of New 
York, and Rev. C. H. Ricketts (Congregationa)), 
of Norwich —‘all preached grandly. Dr. Taber’s 
sermon on Sunday morning was a masterly ef- 
fort based upon the text: “What is man that 
thou art mindfal of him?” The endowments 
and possibilities of man were unfolded in chaste 
and convincing words spoken in demonstration 
of the Spirit and with power. The following 
brethren preached in the order mentioned: J. S. 
Thomas, Charles Smith, C. C. Pratt, F. H. Spear, 
O. M. Martin, E. J. Sampson, C. H. Taylor, Geo. 
P. Mains, I. L. Woods, E. S. Holloway, C. H. 
Ricketts, Walter Ela, Ambrie Field, F. C. Baker, 
S. J. Rook, J. M. Taber, and W.S. McIntire. 

The twenty years of faithful service rendered 
by Mrs. J. E. Read in the conducting of the chil- 
dren’s meetings was fittingly recognized by the 
children, who presented her with a beautiful 
clock as a token of loving appreciation. 

The debt of $1,100 was wiped out by subscrip- 
tions payable in one year: and a balance on 
hand will be used towards the introduction of 
electric lights and conveniences for watering 
the grounds in dry seasons like the present. 
The attendance at the meeting was large con- 
sidering the oppressive heat and dusty roads 
which prevailed during the week. 

SCRIPTUM. 

Providence District 


Providence. — The funeral services of the late 
Rev. Dr. W. V. Morrison occurred on Monday 
noon, Aug. 27, at the home of his son, Dr. W. F. 
Morrison, in Providence. A committee of four 
of the directors of the Martha’s Vineyard Cam p- 
meeting Association came up from Cottage City 
— Rev. Dr. S. F. Upham, Rev. Dr. Frank P. 
Parkin, Mr. W. H. Washburn, and Mr. A. J. 
Manchester. Addresses were made by Dr. J. W. 
Johnston, of Meriden, Conn., Dr. Frank P. 
Parkin, of Trenton, N. J., and Prof. Upham, of 
Drew Theological Seminary. Revs. F. L. Street- 
er, G. H. Butler, Dr. S. O. Benton and J. H. Nut- 
ting also took part in the services. It wasa 
matter of regret that nearly every Providence 
pastor was outof the city on his vacation and 
was unable to return in time for the services. 


KARL, 





VERMONT. CONFERENCE 
St. Johnsbury District 


Newbury. — The Seminary memorial window 
is to be dedicated Sept. 19, with services both 
forenoon and afternoon. Important historical 
items will be brought out, and matters of gen- 
eral interest to Vermont Methodism will be dis- 
cussed. The occasion is intended as the initial 
of further improvements on the church. Pastor 
Handy and people are busy and happy in these 
enterprises. As is natural, the spiritual side of 
the work also prospers. Services are well at- 
tended, and a good religious tone prevails. 

Groton.— Pastor Mather was called home in 
the midst of camp-meeting by a dispatch an- 
nouncing the unexpected death of Mrs. 
Mather’s father in Ohio. They left Vermont at 
once, and will be absent some days. The work 
thrives on this charge, and speci.) gain is 
marked at Westville. 


Newport Centre.— Ground has been broken 
on this charge for a new parsonage ; the old one 
has been sold, and a contract made for the lum- 
ber for the new one. All are happy in the pro- 
spective improvement. Pastor Chase is to be 
proved as to his wisdom for planning a parson- 
age, If he is wise in this plan, six or seven 
other places on the district are waiting to profit 
by his wisdom. 


Plainfield. —The repairs on the church here 
are nearly completed, and services are to be 
resumed, Sept. 2. The whole expense of fresco, 
chandelier, carpets and paint will be nearly 
#400, a per cent. of which was contributed in 
labor. All bills are paid to date. Inquiries are 
rife as to new pews. If some generous friend of 
this chureh would start them with $100, that 
much-needed improvement might soon be 
secured. Pastor Clarke and wife have their 
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heads, hands and hearts full of these and other 
worthy schemes. 


Cabot.—This charge is at work upon plans of 
church improvement, the scheme being to 
secure a kitchen and cloak-room below, with 
better heating for the church. Pastor Aiken is 
cheered by growing congregations, larger social 
meetings, and strong League work. Though 
alone from his charge, the pastor spent the full 
week at; camp-meeting, and rendered most 
efficient and faithful service as musical leader, 


and also greatly aided in other features of the 
work. 


Camp-meeting. — The week, Aug. 20-27, was 
almost Sfaultiess for weather, though extreme 
August§heat came at the close. The attendance 
was only moderate until Sunday, which brought 
the crowds. The meeting opened Monday even- 
ing, Aug. 20, and closed Monday morning, 
Aug. 27. Each day opened with a matin service 
at 6.15$A. M. EThese proved very profitable 
services, particularly one led by Rev. A. E. 
Atwater, also one by Dr. Cooper on Sunday 
morning. The Junior meetings held each day at 
1 Pp. M. were well conducted and proved very 
interesting. Preaching services were held three 
times each day, interspersed with various 
prayer and class-meetings. The Sunday morn- 
ing love-feast was in charge of Rev. P. N. 
Granger, and proved a very blessed service. 
The preaching throughout was biblical, earnest, 
and well-timed. The preachers were: Rev. 
Messrs. Dixon, Newton, Wedgeworth, Hamil- 
ton, Granger, Handy, Donaldson, Mather, 
Gregory, Lewis, Atwater, Johnson, Starr, Sher- 
burn, Cooper, and Bishop Parker. Miss Rachel 
Jefferson, of Morristown, Tenn., spoke for the 
W. H. M. S. on Thursday afternoon, and her 
address was a most fitting and conclusive 
presentation of the advance made among the 
colored women of the South through the agency 
of Northern schools. Bishop Parker gave a 
wonderfully simple yet spiritual and helpful 
sermon on “Friends with Jesus,” Friday after- 
noon, and spoke at the W. F. M. S. rally on 
Saturday afternoon. A pleasant episode in this 
last service was the presentation of a watch to 
the Bishop from the preachers and friends on 
St. Johnsbury District. His response was most 
fitting and appreciative. 

The Association voted that if the grounds 
could be secured for a period of ten years or 
more, meetings should be continued and the 
property and grounds put in good condition. 

The immediate results of the meeting were 
not large. A few decided for Christ, but the re- 
Sults to follow cannot fail to be of great value to 
the churches all over the district. Twenty of 
the preachers of the district were present a 
part or all of the time, and Rev. J. A. Dixon 
very generously left on Saturday to make ex- 
change with Rev. J. Edward Starr, of Stanstead, 
who drew a keen blade for us Saturday and Sun- 
day. Mr. Dixon ought to be counted for several 


in the meeting; he was not found wanting any- 
where. 


Hardwick. — Services were resumed here Sun- 
day, Aug. 26, after the enforced suspension on 
account of small-pox. The epidemic is now 
well under control, and our work will be pushed 
there with its wonted vigor. 


Personal.— Miss Rachel Jefferson has been 
speaking at various points on the district to the 
delight of her audiences, and an increased inter- 
est in our Freedmen’s work will be sure to fol- 
low such presentations of the advance among 
colored women, given by one who is only a gen- 
eration out of bondage. 

Rev. 8. C. Vail, of Evansville, returned from 
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camp-meeting to his pulpit work on Sunday, 
was taken severely ill, and wired for his wife on 
Sunday noon. Later advices report him im- 
proved. J. O.8. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


St. John, South Boston. —The “ Nature Study 
Class” of the Epworth League of this church, 
under the direction of Mr. C. F. Palmer, en- 
joyed their third outing, Aug. 25, at Arnold Ar- 
boretum. Mr. Arthur Dacy, of the Agricultur- 
al College, Amherst, gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on the distribution of seeds in 
different ways and methods, illustrating his re- 
marks with specimens. Mr. Arthur Ealcolm, 
a *tudent of botany, also added to the informa- 
tion, and a very profitable afternoon was spent. 
Pictures were taken of the group by Miss 
Lillian Packard and Mr. Palmer. A ‘light 
lunch was eaten in a delightfully rural spot, 
and Miss Holland favored the company witha 
selection, partly in the Negro dialect. 








Worcester, Trinity. — Many will wish to hear 
Sooboonagam Ammal, the Brahmin convert, 
who will speak with Miss Grace Stephens, Sept. 
19. Nochurch in the city, of any denomination, 
takes more interest in the missionary cause 
than this. A deputation of Bereans went to 
Sterling Camp-ground last Thursday. 


Grace. — Those who failed to attend this 
church last Sunday had the misfortune of not 
hearing the venerable Rev. William Pentecost 
in one of his excellent sermons. Old-fashioned, 
yet up to date in the requirements of good 
straightforward preaching, somehow he leaves 
the impression that the circuit-riders of fifty 
years ago effected their mighty works witb 
words and thoughts not unlike those our min- 
ister in his eighty-second year uses. Rev. Dr. 
J. B. Brady spoke at the closing exercises of 
Cottage City camp-meeing and at the Sterling 
meeting last Thursday. 


Webster Square. — Pastor Kingsley was one of 
the speakers at the Sterling meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society. 

Laurel St. — Choir Director Frank H. Beals 
has invented a machine for writing music after 
the plan of a type-writer. The prospects of suc- 
cess are marked. He has been a faithful leader, 
and all wish him abundant riches in his vent- 
ure. 

Greenville. — As usual, at this season of the 
year, Rev. Alonzo Sanderson will pitch his tent 
in this part of Leicester. It is probable that the 
‘‘Bishop” reaches more people by way of his 
tent than many preachers do with forty-thou- 
sand-dollar churches. QUIS. 


Springfield District 

Personal. — Presiding Elder Knowles, for 
nearly two months, made his headquarters “a 
Laurel Park Camp-ground, where his family 
stayed while he made his quarterly visitations 
to the several charges. 


Trinity Church, Springfield. — The pastor, 
Rev. A. C. Skinner, received a hearty welcome 
from his church, last week, on his return from 
his trip abroad. At the close of the prayer- 
meeting he was given an informal reception by 
the church. The Springfield Republican, in re- 
porting the event, says: “ The women’s parlors 
were elaborately decorated for the occasion witb 
hydrangeas and asters, and festoons of red and 
white bunting were hung from every corner of 
the room. At the centre was a table on which 
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was a large bouquet of asters and hydrangeas 
ind suspended over it were ropes of red bunting. 
fhe pillars in the room also bore the same dec- 
oration. Over the entrance to the small parlor, 
with the American flag as a backgreund, were 
inscribed the words, ‘Welcome home.’ Each 
person as he passed by the pastor entered this 
room, where refreshments were served as soon 
as the hand-shaking was over. The reception 
was in charge of the Ladies’ Society and the 
Epworth League. Mrs, O. L. Cowles, president 
of the former, was in direct charge of the pro- 
cram. One of the prettiest attractions to the 
returned pastor was anew carpet, which had 
been placed in the parlors during his absence 
and which was used last night for the first time. 
Mr. Skinner will describe his trip in a series of 
four lectures, one of which will be given on the 
‘Passion Play,’ and they will be delivered be- 
fore the people of his church this winter.” 


Chautauqua Assembly. — The Chautauqua As- 
sembly, in July, was a successful one, with large 
attendance. 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting. — The cam p-meet- 
ing at Laurel Park, Aug. 20 to 27, was character- 
ized in an unusual degree by deep earnestness 
and spirituality. Dr. Knowles, in the opinion 
of the writer, showed wisdom in utilizing the 
pastors of this district for the preaching, calling 
in only two or three from without. Bishop 
Mallalieu preached an exceedingly helpful 
sermon. On several occasions from twenty to 
thirty preachers in charge assembled for con- 
sultation and earnest prayer. It is safe to say 
that no district in the Conference has a more 
earnest band of workers than are on the charges 
in this district of hill and vale. Many of them 
are young in the work, but the presiding elder 
may well be gratified with their earnestness and 
with their esprit de corps. It is probable that 
the secretary of the Camp-meeting Association 
will furnish a detailed account of the meeting; 
and for that reason no more extended notice is 
given here. 


No Heraid.—The writer knows of a charge 
on the district where not a copy of ZIoNn’s 
HERALD or (in all probability) any other de- 
nominational paper is taken. This being the 
case, he will not offend a member of that 
society (for how will said member know of it ?) 
by stating that when the faithful young pastor 
sought to induce his people to subscribe for the 
HERALD undera recent offer of so many months 
for half a dollar, the brother in question de- 
clared: “We would not take it if it were only 
twenty-five cents a year! It is good enough for 
the ministers; but what do we wantof it?” It 
is small wonder that a former pastor, when a 
brother minister found bim working in the hay- 
field to eke out his salary, and asked him what 
his prospects were forthe next year’s appoint- 
ment, replied : r- They are bright. [am sure of 
a rise — for any appointment will be that.” 


Chicopee Falls.—The pastor, Rev. A. H. Her- 
rick, Spent his vacation at Lake Winnepesau- 
kee. During his absence the services were 
maintained as usual. This society is blessed 
with efficient class-leaders and other earnest 
workers, so that even if the preacher is away for 
a little, the work goes on without interruption. 
Dr. L. B. Bates begins a series of meetings here, 
Sept. 11. 

Southampton. — Rev. J. A. Betcher finds him- 
self with an earnest people, and rejoices in 
increased attendance at the social meetings. 


East Longmeadow.— Rev. Wallace T. Miller 
has quietly begun his work among this people. 
U nobtrusive and retiring to the last degree, this 
brother is one of the most faithful and efficient 
of workers. For more than thirty years he has 
taken his appointments, going cheerfully wher- 
ever the presiding elder might desire him to 
labor. His excessive modesty prevented him 
from complying with the desire of his presiding 
elder in former days that he should become a 
member of the Annual Conference. The writer, 
who for years has known him and esteemed 
him highly, regrets this diffidence, noticeable 
for itsrarity. However, esteeming others better 
than himself, Mr. Miller bas wrought diligently 
and efficiently. If there should fail to be seals 
to bis ministry in East Longmeadow, the place 
would be an exception among his appoint- 
ments. 


Ware — August found many of the people (pas- 
torand family included) out of town fora part 
oforall ofthe month. Notwithstanding this, the 
Sunday morning services were well attended, 
the average being above the usual for the sea- 
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son. The following preachers have recently oc- 
cupied the pulpit eitherin exchange with the 
pastor or as a supply: July 22, Rev. H. G. Butler, 
of West Warren; July 29, Rev. A. L. Howe, of 
Warren; Aug. 5, Rev. J. A. Bowler, of Bonds- 
ville ; Aug. 12 and 19, Rev. T. C. Martin, of War- 
ren; Aug. 26, Rev. O. 8S. Gray, of West Brook- 
field. The Sunday evening services during the 
pastor’s absence have been in cbhargeof D. L. 
Barlow and have been well sustained. The Sun- 
day-school library has been thoroughly reno- 
vated by Librarian Marsh and about one hun- 
dred new books added. : 


Orange.— The pastor, Rev. James Sutherland, 
was very generously given the month of August 
for a vacation, which he spent in different parts 
of Nova Scotia, At the first quarterly confer- 
ence an increase of salary was made. This loyal 
and stirring peop!e are still making improve- 
ments on their church property. The parson- 
age has been painted to correspond with the 
church, and new lighting apparatus has been 
placed in the auditorium. Attendance at prayer- 
meetings and class-meetings is on the increase. 
A good spirit prevails. H. 





Sterling Camp-meeting 


The last camp-meeting of the nineteenth cent- 
ury began its forty-eighth session at Sterling 
under exceptionally favorable auspices, in 
charge of Presiding Elder Mansfield,on Mon- 
day, Aug. 27. Touching allusion was made to 
the death of Dr. George F. Eaton, who presided 
at the session a year ago, by Dr. Mansfield, who 
said: “ As I come to take charge of these meet- 
ings, peculiar emotions arise in my heart. He 
who led this meeting a year ago has passed into 
the unseen, and the last time that I looked into 
his face and bade him good-by was here on this 


stand, on the Thursday morning of last year’s 
meeting. I feel,as you feel, that we have met 
with a loss in the departure of our friend, Rev. 
Dr. Eaton, but we remember that though the 
workmen fall, the work must go on. Multi- 
tudes who used toattend these meetings will 
never come here again, for they are gathered on 
another shore; but we must do our best,in the 
Master’s service.” 

The following program was observed at the 
public services, every one being held in the Au- 
ditorium: Rev. Geo. E. Sanderson, Worcester, 
Coral St., Zech. 4: 6, “The Holy Spirit;”’ Rev. 
W. G. Richardson, Fitchburg, First Church, 
Eph. 3: 20-21, ‘* Measureless Possibilities ;"’ Rev. 
Alonzo Sanderson, Worcester City Missions, 
James 3: 17, “Practical Religion;’’ Rev. J. F. 
Allen, Lowell, Worthen St., Matt. 7 : 29, “ Divine 
Authority;” Rev. W. T. Perrin, D. D., Eph. 1: 
38,“The Fatherhood of God;" Rev. Geo. H. 
Clarke, Lowell, Central Church, 1 Sam. 12: 24, 
“God's Goodness a Motive for Repentance and 
Service; Bishop Mallalieu, Hab. 3: 2, “ Ne- 
cessity for a Revival;’’ Rev. A. P. Sharp, Som- 
erville, Park Ave., Gen. 3: Ll, “Choice and its 


Outcome ;”’ Rev. N. W. Deveneau, Worcester 
French Missions, Mal. 3: 8, “Robbing God;’’ 
Rev. James Boyd Brady, D. D., Worcester, 


Grace Church, Isa, 63: 1, “ Christ, the Mighty to 
Save;” Rev. S. F. Upham, D. D., Madison, 
N. J., Psa. 61: 2, “The Rock that is Higher than 
I;” Rev. L. W. Staples, Lowell, St. Paul's, Heb. 
is: 8, “The Omnipotent Gospel;” Rev. Geo. 
H. Spencer, Newton Centre, John 9: 36, ‘ Salva- 
tion in God’s Mercy through Christ;"’ Rev. 
Alexander Dight, Webster, Acts, 1: 8, “ Power 
through the Holy Ghost;” Rev. B. F. Kings- 
ley, Worcester, Webster Square, | Peter | : 18, 19, 
* Redemption.” 

The music was in charge of a chorus choir 
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assisted by Mrs. Nettie Roberts, of Lowell, and 
Mrs. C. A. Richardson, of Worcester, as soloists, 
Oliver Arnold, Jr., of Leicester, as organist, and 
Ernest L. Whitcomb, of Leominister, as chor- 
ister. The children’s meetings were held at 
l p. M. each day in the Clinton House, and were 
led by Mrs. Geo. M. Smiley, of Lowell, assisted 
by Mrs. Henry C. Graton, of Worcester. The 
anniversary of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society was held in the Auditorium at 1 P. M. on 
Wednesday, with Mrs. Wm. Clarke, of Worces- 
ter, in the chair, and addressed by the well- 
known colored evangelist, Amanda Smith. 
The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society held 
its annual meeting in the Auditorium, Thurs- 
day, at 1 Pp. M., under the presidency of Mrs, 
Lucie F,. Harrison, of Worcester, with Miss 
Clara Cushman as speaker. 

The annual meeting of the board of control 
was held at 1 Pp. M., on Wednesday, at Laurel St. 
Chapel, when the financial interests of the Asso- 
ciation were found tobe in a prosperous con- 
dition, under the efficient leadership of Mr. 
A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester. At a trustees’ 
meeting held on Friday these officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, A. B. F. 
Kinney, Worcester; vice-president, Rev. John 
Peterson, Lowell; secretary, Rev. James Mudge, 
D. D., Natick; treasurer, H. A. Buliock, 
Worcester. 

The spiritual condition of this year’s session 
is very encouraging. The Epworth League 
Assembly held on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day of the preceding week was characterized by 
a deep spiritual tide of revival power, prophetic 
of a memorable session of the camp-meeting. 
The weather conditions were all that could be 
desired, the attendance was larger than for 
many years, the sermons were of an exception- 
ally high order “in demonstration of the spirit 
and of power,’ and the after services were 
attended by unusual manifestations of the 
Divine favor. The presence of Bishop Mallalieu 
and Evangelist Amanda Smith was the occasion 
for universal edification. Tne meeting for early 
risers at 6 A. M. of each day, the League services 
at 8.30 Pp. M.,and the various chapel meetings, 


- including those held in the tent under the wise 


direction of City Missionary Alonzo Sanderson, 
assisted by his young preachers, were all seasons 
of refreshing and resulted in the conversion of 
sinners, the reclaiming of backsliders, and the 
strengthening and establishing of believers. 
The lectures of Dr. Mudge, so profitable for the 
last two years, were continued at 8 A. M., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, with the 
following topics: “ Faith,” “* Love,” and “ Forty 
Years of Full Salvation.” 

On Tuesday, at 6 Pp. M., occurred the dedication 
of Oakdale chapel,in charge of Dr. Mansfield, 
with an attractive program. Great credit is due 
the enterprising ladies of Oakdale for bringing 
to so successful a completion a commodious and 
convenient building. The East Templeton 
chapel, also erected the present season, is a 
valuable addition to the large number of chap- 
els on the ground. Mention should be made of 
the popular chaplaincy of Rev. W. J. Ham- 
bleton as a factor in the continued spiritual life 
during the summer at the camp-ground. 

The lodging association, under the presidency 
of Mrs. Horace W. Willson, is entitled to com- 
mendation for providing lodging for preach- 
ers not otherwise entertained. The commis- 
Sary department, consisting of the store in 
charge of Mitchell & Sawyer, of Sterling Centre, 
and the boarding-house, managed by Hemin- 
way Brothers of Leominster, gave general satis- 
faction, and the care of the cottages and grounds 
during the year by Supt. and Mrs. Camp is 
favorably regarded. 

The love-feast service, led by Rev. John Peter- 
son, of Lowell,on Friday morning ats o'clock, 
was one long to be remembered because of the 
large number present, the prompt and lively 
participation, and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The closing services on Friday evening were 
characterized by old-time enthusiasm. With 
Dr. Muage as director, the entire company 
marched around the Auditorium and good-byes 
were said and bhand-clasps enjoyed by all. A 
service of marvelous power continued in one of 
the chapels until after midnight. Great credit 


is due Dr. Mansfield, the presiding elder, for the 
successful administration of the most beneficial 
session for many years. 


A. M. OsGoon. 





Your best friend can give you no better advice 
‘han this: “ For impure blood, bad stomach 
and weak nerves take Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”’ 
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The Canteen Question 


The Journal has not hesitated to express its 
opinion that it was the plain intention of Con- 
gress to abolish the army canteen; and it bas 
been at no pains to conceal its regret that the 
construction of the law by the Attorney Gener- 
al was such as to permit the continuance of the 
canteen. We have seen no occasion to change 
our views upon these points, and we shall not, 
therefore, be misunderstood when we suggest 
that it is quite possible to hold these views 
without countenancing or sympathizing with 
any extreme statements which represent the 
American army as demoralized by drink offi- 
cially provided for its use. 

To begin with, it should be understood that 
spirituous beverages are not now, and never 
have been, sold at the canteens. The liquors 
sold there are only beers and light wines, and 
their sale is a part of the system of the ex- 
change or co-operative store, where supplies are 
sold nearly at cost to officers and soldiers. Less 
than one-third of the business of these ex- 
changes is represented by the canteen. As to 
the moral effect of the canteen, the opinion of 
army officers varies. Some officers condemn 
the canteen utterly. Others believe that it op- 
erates in the interest of temperance by prevent- 
ing soldiers from going outside the post limits 
to obtain strong drink. 

In this connection, asa part of the evidence 
bearing upon the question, the fact deserves to 
be noticed that, whether because of or in spite of 
the canteen, the army records show that the 
percentage of desertions has dropped from 11 
per cent. before the canteen was established to 
2.9 per cent. at the present time. The average 
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number of trials for drunkenness per annum 
has dropped in the same time from 372.5 to 100.¥. 
The average number of soldiers depositing the\; 
savings with the Government has increased 
during the same period from 7,273 to 8,392. The 
average expenditure for beer among officers and 
men was 1.) cents per day last year. For thes 
figures Adjutant General Corbin stands spon- 
sor. Ifthey do not altogether justify his char- 
acterization of the army as “a model temper- 
ance society,” they at least suggest that ther: 
has been some intemperance of statement i: 
describing the prevalence of intemperanc 
among the soldiers. — Boston Journal. 





Those Twelve Young Men 


Some two months ago Bishop Thoburn sent 
out a call for twelve young men to go to India 
on terms substantially as follows: To gofora 
term of four years ; outgoing expenses to be pro- 
vided for by the Missionary Society; to be sup- 
ported on the field; to remain unmarried dur- 
ing the four years; to receive not to exceed half 
salary for a single man — about $3825 a year. It 
successful in mastering the language at the end 
of four years, to be placed upon the list of ful! 
missionaries; if unsuccessful, to return to the 
United States,expenses paid. Up tothis time 
only about halfthe number needed have offered. 
Here is a splendid opportunity for young men 
who feel that they are called of God to the for- 
eign field, and believe that by divine help they 
can succeed. They will be expected to do about 
half work in the way of preaching or teaching 
during the four years of their novitiate, the 
balance of the time to be devoted to the study 
of the language. They will find homes in the 








AMONG SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


There is none better than the 


East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
Now in its 97th year, and doing better work than ever before. 


A Boarding School for Young Men and Women 


ITS LOCATION, overlooking Narragansett Bay, is unsurpassed for beauty, healthful- 
ness and convenience of access. Absolutely no malaria. 

TEN COURSES OF STUDY are oftered — Elementary English, Classical, Latin Scientific, 
Scientific, Academic, Commercial, Amanuensis, Music, Art and Elocution, — 


All Taught by Specialists 


The Classical, Latin Scientific and Scientific courses prepare for the best colleges and 
scientific schools. Commercial students aided in securing positions. 

EXCELLENT HOME INFLUENCES, with constant care for health and morals of students. 

TERMS VERY MODERATE, $200 per year in advance paying for tuition, board, room, 


light, heat and laundry. 


Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 11, 1900. 


Write for catalogue or detailed information to 


REV. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 


LOUNGE LUXURY 
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other 1s a carriage which will not carry. 


A carriage without wheels is worthless. It 
misses its whole object. It has no excuse for be- 


A Lounge without good hair and springs is 
equally valueless. It belies its name. It is a 
lounge on which you cannot lounge, just as the 


If you start in to lounge, don’t fail because of a dollar extra of cost. Don’t with- 
hold the final tenth and lose the other nine. Here is a lounge which is solid com- 
fort. Itcan’t help it, for it is made of best hair and springs “hroughout, close tufted, 


and covered with stout leather. 


Such a lounge is good for a quarter of a century, and at our Canal Street price it is 
offered you for about the cost of the materials and labor. 





Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL STREET 
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families of missionaries, and will be cared for 
n case they Should be overtaken by sickness. 
young men who are graduates of colleges pre- 
ferred, but graduation not absolutely required. 
Write to Bishop Thoburn at Lake Bluff, IL, or 
to the undersigned at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. A. B. LEONARD. 





Lasell Seminary is anticipating its usual 
full house, and with good reason, for almost 
everything is already taken. The school is 
peing thoroughly refitted for the coming 
year, and considerable new furniture is 
being put in, some of it being an odd sort, 
not patented, of the principal’s devising, 
tor Lasell’s special comfort. The depart- 
ment to which most attention is now being 
directed is the Experiment Hall work, of 
which one of the pupils writes as follows: 
Experiment Hall is, in my estimation, an 
assured success in its practical usefulness. 
It is, I firmly believe, one of the best of the 
advantages offered by Lasell to its students. 
By means of this course I have learned 
more about cooking and housekeeping than 
lever could have learned in other ways. 
The systematic arrangement of all the 
work, and the training it gives in the art of 
managing, makes it especially usetul to the 
student after school days are over, for one 
does not easily torget what has been ac- 
quired by actual practice in any art. I 
should advise every one who can to take 
advantage of this excellent opportunity of 
learning the art of good housekeeping in 
this most effectual, practical and satistac- 
tory way.” Itis expected that some grad- 
uates ot other schools will take this course. 





Recent visitors at Wilbraham are highly 
gratified at the improvements which are 
being completed at Wesleyan Academy this 
vacation. The introduction of electric 
lights in Rich Hall, together with a new 
system of heating and new turniture, 
makes this elegant school home more at- 
tractive than ever. Gifts for the library 
have been again received, and new appa- 
ratus is added to the physical laboratory. 
The trustees are alert to keep the working 
equipment of the very best. This is neces- 
sary, foralarge percentage of the students 
are in preparation tor college and scientific 
schools. The last catalogue shows that 
almost every institution in New England 
numbers among its students Wilbraham 
graduates, and they are to be found in the 
great New York universities. Personal at- 
tention of experienced teachers explains 
their success. Applications are being con- 
stantly received tor the coming year, and 
the outlook tor a strong school is most en- 
couraging. 


To Our Subscribers 


The Boston Clearing House Association 
has made a new Collection Schedule, which 
went into effect July 1. On account of this 
it will be necessary tor those who send us 
checks in payment of their subscriptions to 
send ten cents additional or obtain a dratt 
on Boston, Providence, New York or Phila- 
delphia. We cannot accept checks on which 
there is a charge for collection unless the 
cost of collection is included. 
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Groveton Camp-meeting, Sept. 3-7 
New Hampshire Conf. Ep. League Conven- 

tion at Concord, N. H., Sept. 26, 27 
Norwich Dist. Min, Asso. and Revival Con- 

vention at Norwich, Oct. 15, 16 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 


Rev. William D. Bridge, 67 Sussex Ave., East 
Orange, N. J. 





W. F. M. 8. — The regular meeting of the ex- 
ccutive board will be held in the Committee 
Room, 36 Bromfield St., Wednesday, Sept. 12, at 
10 a m. A. W. PHINNEY, Rec. Sec. 
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CORRECTION. — Miss Grace Stephens and 
Sooboonagam Ammal will speak at Fitchburg, 
Sept. 12, instead of at Gardner, as announced in 
the itinerary given last week. 

Mrs. C. H. HANAFORD, Sec. N. E. Conf. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS OF BISHOP MAL- 
LALIEU. — Will correspondents please observe 
that my Fall Conferences are beld as follows: 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 6; Viroqua, Wis., Sept. 
12; Springfield. Brown Co., Minn., Sept. 20; 
Manitowoc, Wis., Sept. 27; Appleton, Wis., 
Oct.3. Please address letters care of Methodist 
Conference. W. F. MALLALIEU. 





W.F. M.S. — There will be a meeting of the 
Fitchburg District Association W. F. M.8., in 
the First Church, Fitchburg, Sept. 12. Sessions 
at 10.30and2. The afternoon speakers will be 
Miss Grace Stephens and Sooboonagam Ammal, 
of Madras, India. This will be our opportunity 
to hear these distinguished ladies. Fitchburg 
ladies furnish lunch for 15 cents. 

8. W. DuNN, Cor. Sec. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL 
PREACHERS. — The forty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Nationa! Association of Local Preach- 
ers will be held in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Upland, Indiana, Rev. T. B. Forda, D. D., 
pastor, Sept. 15-18. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all local preachers to attend and par- 
ticipate in the proceedings, which will be of an 
interesting character. Any duly accredited 
local preacher may become a member of the 
Association by the payment of $1 annuelly. 
Entertainment will be provided for "all who at- 
tend, provided they notify Rev. T. M. Smith, 
Upland, Ind. Members who may not be able to 
attend are requested to forward their annual 
dues (one dollar) as early as possible. 

GEO. B. JONES, Sec. 

1720 North 29th St., Philadelphia. 





W. F. M. 8. — POSTPONEMENT. — The union 
meeting of the Boston, Lynn and Malden Dis- 
tricts, announced for Sept. 17, has been post- 
poned till a later date. 





W. F. M.S. — The annual meeting of the New 
England Branch will be held in Grace Church, 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 8-ll. There will be a 
meeting of Conference and district secretaries 
on Monday evening at 7.30 and Tuesday morn- 
ing at 9.30. Meeting of the executive board 
Tuesday afternoon at 8. Mrs. Mary C. Nind and 
Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins will give ad- 
dresses during the meeting. It is also expected 
that a large number of missionaries will be 
present. Mrs.O. K. Merrill, 6 Warriner Ave., 
Springfield, is chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and requests that all delegates send 
their names to her not later than Oct. 1. 

A. W. PHINNEY, Rec. Sec. 





W. F. M.S.— TRANSPORTATION NOTICE. 
—The New England Branch annual meeting 
will be held in Springfield, Mass., at Grace 
Church, Oct. 8-ll. Reduced fares have been 
granted as follows: Round-trip tickets good 
going, Oct. 7-11 inclusive, and good returning, 
Oct. 8-12 inclusive, as follows: 2 cents per mile 
from points within twenty-five miles of Spring- 
field; $1 from points twenty-five to thirty-three 
miles from Springfield; 1 1-2 cents per mile 
from points more than thirty-three miles from 
Springfield. The certificate pian cannot be 
used, and tickets will be on sale at the following 
stations: In Maine, at Kennebunk, Biddeford, 
Portiand; in New Hampshire, at Dover, Ports- 
mouth, Keene, Nashua Junction, Claremont 
Junction ; in Connecticut, at Hartford, Meriden, 
Middletown, New Haven, Rockville, Williman- 
tic; in Rhode Island, at Providence, Pawtucket; 
in Vermont, at St. Albans, Burlington, Wells 
River,.White River Junction, Bellows Falls, St. 
Johnsbury; in Massachusetts, at Boston, Ply- 
mouth, Brockton, Bridgewater, Fall River, New 
Bedford, Provincetown, Great Barrington, Au- 
burndale, Brookfield, Holliston, Milford, Na- 
tick, Newton, Newton Centre, North Adams, 
Palmer, Pittsfield, South Framingham, Spencer, 
Ware, Warren, Westboro, Westfield, Winchen- 
don, Worcester, South Lawrence, Haverhill, 
Fitchburg, Gardner, Northampton, Greenfield. 
District secretaries who deem it advisable to 
place five or more tickets at other stations than 
those named, please notify the committee not 
later than Sept. 19. 

P. J. WALDEN, 
A. L. CUSHMAN, 
Com. on R. R. Transportation. 
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—~You can imagine thistledown so light 
that, when you ran after it, your running 
motion would drive it away from you, and 
that the more you tried to catch it, the 
taster it would fly from your grasp. And 
it should be with every man that when he 
is chased by troubles they, chasing, shall 
raise him higher and higher—H. W. 
Beecher. 





One dose a day of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine will cure indigestion and con- 
stipation perfectly and permanently. The 
Vernal Remedy Company of Buftalo, N. Y., 
will send atrial bottle FREE AND PRE- 
PAID to any reader of ZIoN’s HERALD. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium and Hotel 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. The appointments of 
a first-class hotel. Elevator, suites with bath. All health 
appliances. Turkish, Russian, Hydro-Electric, Mineral 
Water and all baths. Electricity, Massage. Large grounds. 
Lawn-tennjs, croquet, golf. 

Send for illustrated circular. 











The BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE, in 
which are federated the Lay College, the School of Ap- 
plied Christianity, and other training school courses of 
study, will prepare young people of both sexes for church, 
missionary, evangelistic. and other Christian work. Rev. 
George C. Lorimer, D. D., has been tendered the presi- 
dency. Expenses, $125a year. Term begins Sept. 19. 

For further information address 

Rev. J. P. Brxey (Dean), 
Boston, Mass., Station R. 


The Rand Mining and Milling Co. 


offers a limited amount of its stock at an 
extremely low figure, for development ur- 

s. THIS PROPERTY IS A SHIPPER, WITH 
PARGE QUANTITIES OF ORE IN SIGHT. Just 
the thing for small investors. Closest investiga- 
tion solicited. 

For particulars address 
C. A. GOUDJOHN, Sole Representative, 
558 S. 41st Court, Chicago, Lil. 








A.B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
—Established 1780— 
Makers of 


PULPIT SUITS. ..... 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


Methodist Mutual Fire Insuraneg 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 


Insurance at Cost 


For Methodist Churches and Ministers, under 
direction of 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, III. 
Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools, and the property 
of our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance toexpire. If now insured, date your ap- 
plications ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country; having nothing of moral hazard, and 
without the uncertainties attending a miscel- 
laneous business. 

NO ASSESSMENTS 
PREMIUMS IN ANNUAL INSTALISIENTS 


instead of in advance for a term of years. 





Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. HOBBS, Pres, J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, III. 


Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock com panies. 
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OBITUARIES 


Beside the dead I knelt for prayer, 
And felt a presence as I prayed. 

Lo! it was Jesus standing there. 
He smiled: *‘ Be not afraid!” 





Lord, Thou hast conquered death, we know ; 
Restore again to life,”’ | said, 

This one who died an hour ago.”’ 
He smiled: ‘She is not dead.” 


- 


. 


Asleep then, as Thyself didst say ; 
Yet Thou canst lift the lids that keep 
Her prisoned eyes from ours away!” 
He smiled: “She doth not sleep!” 


* 


Nay, then, though haply she do wake, 
And look upon some fairer dawn, 
Restore her to our hearts that ache!”’ 

He smiled: “She is not gone!” 


Alas! too well we know our loss, 
Nor hope again our joy to touch, 
Until the stream of death we cross.”’ 
He smiled, “ There is no such!”’ 


** Yet our beloved seem so far, 
The while we yearn to feel them near, 
Albeit with Thee we trust they are.” 
He smiled, “And I am here!” 


Dear Lord, how shall we know that they 
Still walk unseen with us and Thee, 
Nor eee nor wander far away?” 
He smiled: ** Abide in Me.” 


— Rossiter W. Raymond. 





Hawks.— Mrs. Maria M., widow of the late 
Rev. Joseph Hawks, of Cambridge, Mass., mem- 
ber of the Maine Conference, died in Lyndon, 
Vt., August 25, 1900, aged 75 years. 

Mrs. Hawks had left her home in Cambridge 
a few days before her death to visit her sister in 
Lyndon, her childbhood’s home. The immediate 
cause of her death was a surgical operation, 
rendered necessary by a rupture of long stand- 
ing. Dr. Marcy, of Cambridge, was summoned 
and performed the operation. She was too weak 
to endure the shock, but it was the only hope of 
saving her life. 

Mrs. Hawks was born in Lyndon, Vt. At 
the age of ten years she was converted and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 


»which she remained a worthy member until she 


was removed tothe church triumphant. She 
was twice married — first to Mr. Charles Hawkes, 
who died in 1868. After six years of widowhood 
she was again married, and this time to Rev. 
Joseph Hawks, of the Maine Conference, who 
died about a year ago. Though their names 
were so similar — differing only by the insertion 
of an ‘“e”’ in the former—bher husbands were 
not akin. For afew years Mrs. Hawks traveled 
with her husband, and then they concluded to 
settle in her comfortable home in Cambridge, 
their church home being the Harvard Street 
Church. 

Mrs. Hawks was a lady of most excellent 
Christian character and a blessing to many. 
Her religious ex perience was not of the demon- 
Strative type. Jesus was the supreme object of 
her faith, and toward Him she never varied. 
Just before she passed away she requested that 
the writer, if able, should attend her funeral, 
Saying, at the same time: “Tell Brother Mc- 
Donald that my faith in Christ is strong, and it 
sustains me in my great suffering.” Her last 
words were: ‘‘‘ My faith looks up to Thee, Thou 
Lamb of Calvary, Saviour divine.’” She 
was conscious to the last. The remains. were 
removed to her home in Cambridge, where, 
Aug. 25, appropriate memorial services were 
conducted by the writer, assisted by Rev. J. L. 
Estey, an esteemed friend of the family. Many 
relatives and friends were present. The inter- 
ment wasat Mount Auburn. The burial service 
was read at the grave, and the body was laid to 
rest beside her husband until the “trumpet 
shall sound and the dead are raised.” 

Mrs. Hawks leaves a brother and three wid- 
owed sisters to mourn their loss, besides many 





IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I willsend you free atrial package of a simple 
remedy, which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. This is 
no humbug or deception but an honest remedy that 
you can test without spending acent. It recently cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 53 years. 


WHNA. SMITH, 601 GermaniaBldg., Milwaukee, Wis 
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relatives, to all of whom she had been a great 
blessing. WILLIAM MCDONALD, 





Boynton. — Died, in quiet repose in Christ as 
a divine Saviour, in December, 1899, Mrs. Mary 
J. G. Boynton, aged 88 years and 9 months. 

For thirty years she had been a member of the 
Meridian St. Church, although she had not 
always resided in East Boston. For the last five 
years she was unable to attend the services of 
the chureh on account of physical infirmities. 
She possessed a beautiful spirit naturally, and 
grace added a charm to her life which made her 
a welcome guest wherever she might be. Her 
family was closely bound to her, and the endear- 
ments between mother and children were very 
beautiful. Although so old, she was a treasure 
with which they were very unwilling to part. 
Her memory is indeed precious. The parting 
here is sad, but the reunion will be glorious. 

F. K. STRATTON. 





' Frost.— Rev. P. Mason Frost, son of Rev. 
Pinckney and Elizabeth Frost, was born at 
Derby, Vt., in 1840, and died very suddenly at 
Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 6, 1800, where he had 
been living in very feeble health since his re- 
tirement from the active ministry. 

Mr. Frost was born in a Methodist parsonage ; 
his father was a member of the Vermont Con- 
ference. A sister married Rey. Mr. Wheeler of 
the same Conference. His whole life nearly 
was passed in the atmosphere of the church. 
He married Hattie J. Cooper, of Athens, Vt., 
Sept. 14, 1873. He preached at Athens, 1871-’72; 
Proctorsville, 1873-75; Putney, 1876-'77; West 
Fairlee, 1878-80; Windsor, I881-’88; Nashua, 
N. H., 1884; Lebanon, 1885-’87; Littleton, 1888- 
"90; Haverhill, Mass., First Church, 1891-’93; 
Newport, N. H., 1804. He was a faithful pastor 
a very thoughtful and earnest preacher. Diffi- 
culties did not discourage him. He had the 
ability to bring things to pass. 

He was a true friend, was devoted to his 
home; wife and son were special objects of his 
love. For the last years of his ministry he la- 
bored in silence under severe physical disabili- 
ties. His was a retiring, sensitive spirit, which 
many did not, could not, understand. 

The funeral at his home on Mechanic St. was 
largely attended. The services were in charge 
of Presiding Elder Robins, assisted by Revs. 
L. R. Danforth, E. Hitcheock, N. D. Bigelow, 
Otis Cole, C. H. Farnsworth and J. A. Bowler. 
The place of burial is in Haverhill, Mass., 
where Mrs. Frost and son, William, who is a 
dentist, reside. > 


Shedd.—On August 3, 1900, Mrs. Mary (Spalding) 
Shedd died atthe home of her niece, Mrs. Geo. 
A. Byam, in Chelmsford, Mass., at the great age 
of 96 years, 9 months, and 21 days. 

Mrs. Shedd was one of the oldest and most 
saintly Methodists of New England, having been 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for more than seventy-five years. She was con- 
verted and joined the church about 1823, when 
for a New Englander to be called a Methodist 
meant almost as much opprobrium as it did for 
those ancient disciples at Antioch to be called 
Christians. She and one other person constituted 
the first *“* Methodist class’”’ ever organized in 
the town of Chelmsford, before Lowell had been 
separated from the town. Through her long life 
she was ever a faithful Christian and an enthusi- 
astic Methodist, and even in her last years her 
face would glow with pleasure as she told of the 
early triumphs of Methodism and of the heroic 
pioneer preachers who achieved those triumphs, 
She never lost her interest in the great move- 
ments of herchurch. She was an eager reader 
of ZION’S HERALD and of the various missionary 
publications of the church. She was especially 
interested in Bishop Taylor’s work in Africa, 
and two years ago, when her pastor was about 
to leave for Conference, she pulled the drawer 
of her invalid’s table, took out a ten-dollar bill 
(which probably represented a large sacrifice 
for one in her circumstances), and said, * l want 
this to go to Africa.” 

Though a constant sufferer for more than 
twenty-five years, Mrs. Shedd never lost interest 
in the current events of the world. Once her 
pastor called just after the death of Frances 
Willard. She suddenly asked: “ Did you have a 
personal acquaintance with Frances Willard ? 
l’m anxious to meet some one who has known 
her.”” At another time she said: “ Have you 
ever met President McKinley? I admire him 
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so much forthe way he has managed the war 
with Spain.” 

In her Christian life Mrs. Shedd was very quiet 
and undemonstrative. She never talked about 
herself or her sufferings. She was always cheer. 
ful and bopeful, a living example of the perfect 
work of Christ. We who have visited her sick. 
room can say with much meaning: * Did not 
our hearts burn within us as we talked and 
prayed with her?" Her pastor often cafled on 
Saturday afternoon, much as Jesus must have 
gone into the mount, to get inspiration for the 
tasks of the morrow. She may have been com- 
paratively unknown to the world of men, but 
in the world of perfect knowledge she certain|) 
will be one of “ the last who shall be first.” For 
* of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

In her last sickness, just a few hours before her 
death, she said to her dearest friend: “ Did I te}! 
you that my Saviour came to me a few moments 
ago? Hedid; and He looked at me so lovingly 
and said,‘ It is I Be not afraid. I am going to 
be with you through all your pain, and take you 
to your home.’ And Isaw Him just as plainly 
as I see you, and it was beautiful.”” And, just as 
she drew her last bréath, she embraced her 
devoted niece and said, even as her lips stiffened 
in death, “ I want—to thank—you—for—all—you 
have—done—for me. God—will —surely— bless 
you.” This final benediction was most truly 
merited. For, as the writer knows, God had 
indeed provided an angelic nurse to care for 
His saint during the last months and years of 
her suffering. 

Mrs. Shedd was born in Chelmsford, Mass., 
Oct. 12, 1808, and was married to the other member 
of her first Methodist class, Amos B. Shedd, in 
1828. In 1888, after a brief married life of ten 
years, the husband died. Of the three children 
given to her, two died in infancy. One daughter 
lived till the age of seventeen, when she, too, 
was taken from the arms of her mother to the 
arms of her mother’s Saviour. One brother, Mr. 
Edward E. Spalding,of Pasadena, California, the 
youngest of a family of twelve children, survives 
Mrs. Shedd. W. C. GEYER. 





If a Man Die? 


UR friends who pass over do not 
QO return to tell us of their new homes 
and conditions. When the vail arops be- 
tween us ana the tading eyes it is never 
lifted. The hushed voice is heard no more. 
If weinquire of Nature, she makes no an- 
swer. Matter and torce persist, but not in 
organic forms. The material universe is as 
silent as the dead. And yet all about us we 
see the handiwork of a Creator, and the 
more we look into nature the more we be- 
come convinced of His presence and of His 
infinite ingenuity and power. But there is 
no inkling given anywhere in regard to our 
own future, nor whether we are to have 
any tuture. Why should not this Creator 
answer our anxious questionings? Why 





RIPANS 


Rich and rare were the gems she 






















wore, 

But richer and rarer the charms she 
bore, 

Her skin was fair and her eyes were 
bright. 


She took a R-I-P-A-N-S, they say, 
each night. 








ANTED. — A case of bad health that R-‘I-P-A‘N’‘S 
will not benefit. They banish pain and prolo’ 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R’I-P:A-N 
on the package and accept no substitute. R‘I-P-A‘-N’‘S 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the 
Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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should He be silent as a mountain? 
There is but one unanswered question, but 
that is more absorbing than all other ques- 
tionings put together: “If a man die shall 
he live again?” What we should so rea- 
sonably expeet, and without which, to us, 
all the beauty and riches of the universe 
are but a vain and fleeting show, is an- 
swered: Jesus Christ brought life and im- 
mortality to light. — Interior. 








Six Thousand Orphans 


r] HE tamine in India already has thrown 
| upon the hands of our missionaries 
5.0) orphans, and the number will reach 
6,000 betore the scourge ends. The govern- 
ment poorhouses have overflowed, and can- 
not provide for the multitudes of old and 
young that must be housed and fed. Parents 
dreading the poorhouse surroundings and 
accommodations go to our missionaries and 
beg them to take their children and save 
them from starvation and from poorhouse 
horrors. They cannot, they dare not, turn 
a deat ear to such appeals. But to take 
these tamine waits and shelter, teed, and 
clothe them until they can earn their own 
living will require a large sum ot money. 
Orphanages must be in some instances en- 
larged, and in others erected, and current 
expenses must be provided tor. But the 
investment in the children will be vastly 
profitable to the Christian cause in India. 
These thousands of children will be saved 
trom heathenism, and grow up under Chris- 
tian teaching and influences. Many of them 
are SO young that when they are grown they 
will have no memory of ever having wor- 
shiped an idol, and large numbers will 
become propagandists ot the Christian taith. 
Here isa strangely providential opportunity 
for the rescue of a great multitude of children 
from heathenism. All the loss occasioned 
by tamine and pestilence will be to heathen- 
ism, and all the gain to Christianity. 

It will require $15 to support a tamine 
orphan one year. Let a thousand Sunday- 
schools, atter having made thei: usual con- 
tributions to the general missionary fund, 
take from one to five each of these orphans 
fora term of at least five years; and let a 
thousand Epworth Leagues and two thou- 
sand or three thousand individual members 
of the church do the same. By responding 
promptly to this call our Sunday-schools, 
Epworth Leagues, and church members 
will tide our cause in India over the famine 
crisis safely, and wondertully promote the 
kingdom of God in that vast empire. 

Credit will be given in all cases as specials, 
and pastoral charges will have credit, pro- 
vided their apportionments are full, ex- 
clusive of the special gifts. 

Please do not ask tor the names of chil- 
dren supported by these special gifts, or tor 
special letters concerning them, as the labor 
imposed upon the managers of orphanages 
by such correspondence would be impos- 


sible. Remember the need is great and 
immediate. Send in your pledges trom 
Sunday-schools, Epworth Leagues, and in- 
dividuals with promptness. Pledges will 
be published int World Wide Missions trom 
month to month. Payments may be made 
alnually or semi-annually. 
A. B. LEONARD, Cor. Sec. 
10 Fifth Ave., New York. 


For Dyspepsia 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “ A wonderful 
remedy which gave me most gratifying results 
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North China Native Christians 
Destitute and Homeless 


The following cablegram comes from Pekin: 
‘‘North China Christians surviving Slaughter 
destitute, homeless; send im mediate help, thank- 
offering. Pekin rescued.” Signed, “ Wherry, 
Hobart, Smith, Conger.’ This is a joint cable- 
gram representing three missionary societies 
and the United States. Dr. Wherry is a mis- 
sionary ofthe Presbyterian Board; Mr. Hobart, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Board; and Mr. 
Smith, of the American Board; while Mr. 
Conger is United States Minister to Pekin. It is 
unnecessary to multiply words. The despatch 
tells the whole story, and a sad one it is; but it 
is what we have all expectedto hear. Native 
Christians who have escaped slaughter in North 
China are destitute, homeless, and need imme- 
diate relief. That is information enough. As a 
eburch we have great reason to rejoice in the 
safety of all our missionaries in China. Not one 
up to this date has been killed or seriously 
injured. Thanksgiving and a thank-offering 
seem most fitting. Send remittances imme- 
diately, as the cablegram requests. Do not 
delay sending in your offering for one single 
day. 

A. B. LEONARD, Cor. Sec. 

H. K. CARROLL, Ist Asst. Sec. 
HOMER EATON, Treas. 





Mellin’s Food makes milk like mother’s 
milk. That is why you should give it to 
your baby. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications now received for next year, which opens 
September 12, 1900. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900 Boston, MAss. 





~ Boston University School of Theology 


Free rooms and free tuition for college gradu- 
ates. (122last year.) Opens Sept. 19. Address the 
Dean, M. D. Buell, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

Highest grade prepara- 


WABAN SCHOOL tory school for ys. 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 
Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MASS. 


DREW 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 
Special Topics every term. Particular attention given 
to Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third Thursday in 
September. For Ccsormation address the President. 


HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 











East Maine Seminary, 
Bucksport, Me. 
Delightful situation. Eight courses. Low terms. Send 
for Catalogue to 
Rev. S. A. BENDER, 


President 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1900. 


ONTARIO 
LADIES’ COLLEGE 


“Trafalgar Castle,’? Whitby, Ontario, Canada, 


Pronounced by his Excellency, the Governor General, 
Undoubtedly the best of its kind in Canada,”’ Pronounced 
by interested parents, *‘ An almost ideal home’ for the 
education of their daughters. Send for calendar to 








'n the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


REV. J. J. HARE, PH. D., Principal. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 





NOW READY 


DISCIPLINE 


OF THE 


Methodist Episcopal 


Church 
Edition of 1900 


Containing all the revisions ordered by 

the last General Conterence, with full lists 

ot Officials, Administrative Boards, and - 
complete information concerning all de- 

partments of the church. Every member 

of the church should be familiar with its 

polity as it stands today. 


18mo, cloth, Postpaid, 30 cents. 


New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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New Hampshire Conference Seminary, 
Fall term will open Sept. 11. 
Rates Reduced, Advantages the same. $100 
plan for limited number, Write for particulats and Il- 
lustrated Catalogue. (Mention Zion's Herald.) 


GEO. R. PLIMPTON, Pres., Tilton, N. H. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; outdoor 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
ronedto the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 





per). 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(INCORPORATED) 


EVERETT O. PISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
1505 Penn, Ave., Washington, D. C. 
2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal, 
§25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual, 
free. Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg- 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public Schoo! superintendents of New England, have ap- 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 

















HURCH 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WASHMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


JoHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


“RE 


BOSTON. 





ARPETS rrics. 6s 
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The Saving of 


by the use 
of Royal 


Baking Powder is considerable. 
Royal is economical, because it 
possesses more leavening power 
and goes further. 

Royal saves also because it 
always makes fine, light, sweet 
food; never wastes good flour; 


butter and eggs. 


More im- 
portant stillis 
the saving in 
health. Royal 
Baking Pow- 
der adds anti- 
dyspeptic 
qualities to the 
food. 





There is no 
haking 
powder so 
economical 
in practical 
use, no 
matter how 
little others 
may cost, 
as the Royal 











Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 


tain alum. 


Alum makes the food unwholesome, 


a 


Hh 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. "ts J 
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PRAY FOR THE SCHOOLS 


N the month of September our stu- 
dents and teachers gather in our 
schools and colleges. The eye that could 
see the movement of the mighty army 
would witness a most imposing spectacle, 
more impressive by far than any military 
movement now going on in the world. 
More than 150,000 students will assemble in 
nearly 500 institutions in the United States. 
More than 15,000,000 children will be en- 
rolled in the common schools of the coun- 
try. More than 50,000 Methodist Episcopal 
students will go trom Methodist Episcopal 
homes, at home and abroad, into our more 
than 200 institutions of all grades. 

These students come trom city and vil- 
lage and country, trom homes of culture 
and wealth, and from homes without either. 
They are in all lands— pioneers in some 
lands, the vanguard of the coming host of 
Christian scholars in heathen countries. 
They are of “all sorts and conditions,’’ but 
they are the stuff out of which Methodism 
has made and must make leaders of men. 
They do not constitute a privileged class, 
save in that nobler sense which links priv- 
ilege with duty. For leadership in Protest- 
antism is not like leadership in Romanism. 
In Protestantism the culture of one is vi- 





——— 


tally related to the advancement of the 
many. So the gathering of our teachers 
and students is profoundly significant for 
us all. Its results lie away beyond the 
thing itself. 

The whole world was interested, though 
it did not know it, in the going of young 
Edmund Rich to Oxford long ago, for Ed- 
mund Rich afterward became the teacher 
otf many, among them one Roger Bacon. 
Those were momentous hours tor the church 
when John Huss, a country boy of sixteen, 
went to Prague, Erasmus of Rotterdam 
went to Oxford, Hugh Latimer tound him- 
self at Cambridge, and John Wesley went 
to Oxtord; just as the going of Arthur Stan- 
ley to Rugby when Arnold was there means 
much in England and America even to this 
day. The republic was interested, in the 
same way, the day young Garfield went to 
Williams and met Mark Hopkins. Our 
Methodist history is not barren of such 
illustrations. Here is a faded old cata- 
logue, dating back to 1845. It is the very 
small catalogue of a very small college, 
numbering not more than 100 students. 
But that year—1845—the mighty Olin, 
president of the small institution, preached 
from the text: “‘ Put yeon the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the 
flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereot.” More 
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than halt a contury has gone, but the power 
ot the sermon remains. It gives: one a 
strange and enlarged sense of the meaning 
of the occasion to read after haifa century 
the names of sume of those who listened as 
students that day when Olin preached. 
Not more than one hundred names are 0), 
the list, but here aresome of them: John 
W. Beach, afterward president of Wesleyan, 
Gilbert Haven, Ammi B. Hyde, Oliver 
Marcy, Fales H. Newhall, Edward G. 
Andrews, Orange Judd, Alexander Win- 
chell, James E. Latimer, and Daniel Steele. 
Olin did not know, no college president 
knows, what is in his audience on bacca- 
laureate Sunday. 

Less than ten years later the enrollment 
at Wesleyan is still only 103. The catalogue 
is small, and the institution is small, but 
here are ten names out of the short list: 
William F. Warren, Henry White Warren, 
Cyrus D. Foss, Joseph H. Knowles, Henry 
Lummis, William X. Ninde, Charles H. 
Payne,Samuel F. Upham, David J. Brewer. 
It was a very small college — there are not 
Many names altogether — but the whole 
church migbt well have given herselt tv 
prayer for teachers and students the day 
these boys gathered at old Wesleyan less 
than a half-century ago. Now into many a 
college, large and small, East and West, 
North and South, at home and abroad, dur- 
ing this month boys and girls are gathering 
whose relation to the kingdom is vital and 
imperial. God only knows how vital and 
imperial. Pray, then, for the schools! Pray 
tor the teachers, that they be illuminated 
from above, cultured and consecrated, 
scholars and saints, lights shining in the 
darkness ; that they may not count their 
duty done when they have heard their 
classes, but may lead in the religious lite 
of the schools, not leaving that to the vol- 
untary associations of students ; that cult- 
ure may have Christ in it as its Master and 
His service as its motive! Pray for the 
presidents, that they may be great influ- 
ences! The tendency among us is to re- 
quire them to be great beggars and great 
administrators, but that is at the expense 
of the kingdom at last. Do not compel 
them to come down. Pray for them that 
they may stand in the immortal succession 
of Fisk, Olin, Thomson and Cummings as 
supreme influences. 

The appeal of the Forward Movement 
Committee names in its list of objects to be 
sought the following: ‘‘ To care specially 
for the student population of Methodism, 
both in our own institutions and elsewhere. 
The leaders of the early future are among 
those students today, and labor bestowed 


upon them now will tell mightily for good 
in coming years.’”’ 

Pray, then, for the schools! Revivals in 
them mean so much. It is estimated that 
in consequence ot a single revival in Yale 
5,000 people were converted in a single gen- 
eration. Two hundred graduates of a single 
one of our institutions report 12,000 conver- 
sions ina year andahalt. The converted 
scholar becomes a leader. Lord Salisbury 
said to Lord Roberts, ‘‘We are learning 
that this war depends on the generals.” 
Pray for the schools, for “if the light that is 
in them becomes darkness, how great is 
that darkness!” 

It culture becomes materialistic in tone 
or aim, skeptical in spirit, rationalistic in 
temper, selfish in nature, or weak in its 

asp, then the kingdom of our Master sut- 

rs. We cannot save the ages if our intel- 
lectual life be narrow or shallow or our 
spiritual life be thin and dry. Our new 
symbol must be the classic lamp of culture 
and the ‘“‘cloven tongues like as of fire,” 
the book and the altar. For Christ is our 
Master, and service to Him through those 
tor whom He died is our commanding duty 
and unparalleled opportunity. May the 
spirit of Christ possess the schools, and the 
schools tollow the great white Captain in 
eulture, consecration, and service! Pray 
for the schools! 


WILLIAM F, McDOWELL, 
Cor. Sec. Board ot Education. 
New York. 








